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*.* The Special Supplement of Tue SPEAKER, with 
reviews of Christmas Literature, etc. etc., will 
be published on November 28th. Advertise- 
ments for this number should reach the Man- 
ager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by November 25th. 


THE WEEK. 


+02 —— 


AN unusual number of speeches by 
political speakers have been de- 
livered during the past week. At 
the Colston banquets at Bristol, 
yesterday week, Lord Lansdowne and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were the chief speakers on 
the Ministerial side, whilst Lord Crewe took the 
leading part at the Liberal banquet. Lord Lans- 
downe made a strong speech in favour of an increase 
in the Army Estimates; but, curiously enough, his 
own colleague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
clared his intention to resist any demands which 
might be made upon the public purse for increased 
Estimates. At the Liberal banquet, Lord Crewe, 
after touching upon the question of the leadership of 
the party, discussed the suggestion that Peers should 
be permitted, on renouncing their seats in the Upper 
House, to become eligible for election to the House 
of Commons. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
speaking at Dunfermline on Monday, expressed the 
conviction that the country would be better satisfied 
with Lord Salisbury’s policy on the Armenian Ques- 
tion if it could feel certain that the Prime Minister 
remembered the special responsibility incurred by 
Great Britain in Turkey. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE annual meetings of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations have been held at Roch- 
dale during the present week, and, strange to say, 
some of the speakers seem to have been inclined to 
claim Rochdale’s most distinguished son, the late 
Mr. Bright, as a sympathiser with the principles of 
the Conservative Associations. A more curious 
misapprehension of the truth is hardly possible. 
The chief speaker at the Rochdale meetings has been 
Mr. Balfour, who addressed a meeting on Tuesday 
night. In his speech he admitted that the Govern- 
ment had not been altogether successful during the 
past session, and confessed that it was an error to 
combine in the same Bill additional aid for Voluntary 
schools and a complete reconstruction of our educa- 
tional system. Referring to the Armenian Question, 
he ridiculed those who denounced military operations 
for the purpose of rescuing the inhabitants of the 





Soudan from misgovernment and misery, and at the 
same time clamoured for intervention on behalf of 
the Armenians. 


It is certainly strange that a man of Mr. Balfour's 
ability should have been led to compare things so 
completely dissimilar as our position with regard to 
the Soudanese and our duty to the Armenians. The 
Soudanese expedition, as the Westminster Gazette 
has reminded us, was not undertaken for the purpose 
of rescuing the inhabitants of the Soudan from the 
Khalifa’s tyranny. It was represented to us in the 
first instance as being a measure for assisting the 
Italians in grave emergency, and has been designed 
also to strengthen the frontier of Egypt proper. 
Subsequently, it was treated as an expedition for 
the extension of Egyptian territory and the re- 
conquest of Dongola. The plea based upon the 
sufferings of the people of the Soudan is unquestion- 
ably an after-thought, and the comparison between 
their case and that of the Armenians is, in con- 
sequence, altogether misleading. 


A Goop deal of attention has been drawn during 
the week to a brief and modest manifesto, bearing 
the names of Mr. George Russell, Mr. Clayden, and 
Mr. Torr, which was issued on Monday. In this 
manifesto a plea was made for action on party lines 
with regard to affairs in the East. Ata conference 
of Liberal politicians, held in London last week, it 
had been resolved that the policy of non-party 
agitation in relation to the Armenian Question had 
been a failure; that the present Eastern situation 
was mainly the result of Conservative policy in the 
past ; that Lord Salisbury and the present Ministry 
could not be trusted to deal with the Armenian 
Question ; and that the question ought, therefore, 
to be taken up by the Liberal party on Liberal 
lines. We have discu:s:d elsewhere the principle 
involved in this manifesto. All that we need say 
here is that the attempt to ridicule it as a Tooley 
Street demonstration is not a very happy one, seeing 
that there is unquestionably a very large body of 
Liberals who share the opinions of Mr. Russell and 
his friends as to Lord Salisbury’s past record and 
its consequences, though they may not be prepared 
to attack the Prime Minister now that he seems to 
be taking the right course. 


Tue Education Question has been discussed 
during the week in several different quarters. At 
Leeds a conference of representative Yorkshire 
Liberals opened the campaign against the clerical 
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proposals in the North of England on Monday. A 
conference at the Memorial Hall, in Farringdon 
Street, on Tuesday, attended by Dr. Fairbairn, 
Mr. T. E. Ellis, and others, adopted a resolution 
protesting against any increased grant from 
national funds to denominational schools except 
on the condition of increased efficiency, continued 
voluntary subscriptions, and some public right 
of management. At Rochdale, at the meeting of 
the Conservative Associations, Mr. Diggle moved 
a resolution declaring that all public elementary 
schools were entitled to receive in their several 
localities an equal share of public rates; but 
an amendment was carried, merely calling on 
the Government to pass a Bill placing Voluntary 
schools in a sound financial position. The discussion 
in the columns of the newspapers carried on by the 
representatives of different sections of the Church 
party is maintained inan unabated volume; but the 
expressions of opinion from representative Conser- 
vative politicians are almost universally adverse to 
any attempt to obtain increased aid for Voluntary 
schools from the rates. 


THAT the supporters of the Voluntary schools, if 
they will only moderate their demands, will be met 
in a reasonable spirit by the Liberal party is shown 
by Mr. Acland’s speech to his constituents on 
Wednesday evening. He fully recognised the claims 
of the Voluntary schools to further aid provided 
they use it to promote educational effici- 
ency, and not merely to relieve the subscribers, 
and provided also that Board schools receive 
reasonable equality of treatment, and _ that 
public money is accompanied by public control. 
Mr. Acland is anxious, in the interests of education, 
to see the question disposed of, and to get the 
problem of secondary education dealt with. If 
the Government, he thinks, approach the problem 
from a non-controversial standpoint, they ought 
to find no difficulty in passing a Bill into law. 
The question of secondary education is just the 
sort of urgent practical question that a strong 
Ministry ought to be able to take up and solve. 
But the experience of last session does not lead 
us to hope for much. 


Mr. BALrovur’s speech at the Cutlers’ feast at 
Sheftield on Thursday evening laid stress on primary 
—not on secondary—education as the basis of that 
scientific training in which he rightly recognised 
that the chief strength of German competition with 
our industries consists. We fear that this is signi- 
ficant of the present intentions of the Government. 
In other respects his speech is interesting. It is a 
great thing that the elementary conclusions of politi- 
cal economy, backed by the authority of a Minister 
who is himself a little unorthodox and may there- 
fore be acceptable to the unbeliever, should be 
expounded in a town which admits Sir Ellis Ash- 
mead-Bartlett and Sir Howard Vincent among its 
representatives in Parliament; and the exposition 
was made palatable by a reference to national ob- 
tuseness on the subject of Free Trade (Mr. Balfour 
forgot that Holland still accepts the doctrine) which 
the speaker probably enjoyed as much as his audi- 
ence, though for a different reason. But we trust 
the Government is not going to spend money on 
technical institutes without some evidence that 
both pupils and manufacturers know enough to 
derive advantage from them. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON’s exposition of the 
situation in the famine-threatened districts of 
India, and of the machinery for coping with the 
danger, is encouraging, but not entirely reassuring. 
The districts threatened contain not far from 20 per 
cent. of the whole population of India; and though 
the means of transport are greater, the districts 





themselves more accessible, and the arrangements 
for meeting the distress more elaborate than ever 
before, the prevention of suffering among upwards of 
fifty million people is a problem with which not 
even the Indian Civil Service can cope. The time 
is approaching for obtaining the sanction of the 
Indian authorities to an appeal to the population of 
the British Empire, and a suggestion has been made 
by the former secretary of the Famine Fund, which 
was £0 valuable a supplement to the work of the 
Indian Government in 1877, that the preliminary 
steps should be taken to organise machinery to this 
end. There is plenty of skilled assistance available 
in the persons of retired Anglo-Indian officials and 
others, and there is far more sympathy with India 
and knowledge of its needs among the population of 
the United Kingdom now than there was nineteen 
years ago. 





On Saturday last the Act removing the restric- 
tions upon the use of motor-cars in England came 
into operation, and the event was celebrated by a 
procession of cars of this description through the 
streets of London, and a subsequent journey by 
them to Brighton. Judging by the enormous crowd 
which assembled to witness the departure of the 
cars, the event excited great public interest. The 
weather, unfortunately, was very unfavourable, and 
though nearly half the cars reached Brighton, it 
cannot be said that the experiment was an un- 
qualified success. The smell of burning oil and the 
violent oscillation of many of the cars were distinct 
drawbacks. It is contended, however, that draw- 
backs of this description are inseparable from the 
experimental stage of a new industry, and the 
advocates of the motor-car as a means of locomo- 
tion are as confident as ever of their ultimate 
success. 





THE inquiry into the charges against the Works 
Department of the London County Council has been 
carried a stage further during the week. The Works 
Committee presented a report to the Council on 
Tuesday admitting that there have been grave 
irregularities in the manner in which work done by 
the department has been charged in the books. 
They do not think that there has been any diversion 
for personal profit of the money or property of the 
Council, but the charges for work and materials 
have been altered apparently for the purpose of 
giving the department an advantage as against 
other departments of the Council. At the meeting 
of the Council on Tuesday this report was discussed. 
Several of the officials implicated were dismiesed, 
and it was resolved to inquire further into the whole 
question.” 





WE do not yet know what amount 
of credit is to be attached to the 
very remarkable plan for the re- 
organisation of the Turkish Empire under French, 
Russian, and possibly English Ministers, communi- 
cated this week to the Daily News. On the face of 
it, it is not intrinsically improbable, though we can- 
not imagine that it would be really workable without 
a much greater displacement of officials of Turkish 
race by Armenians and Greeks than the controlling 
Powers seem likely to contemplate. But the letter 
we publish to-day from our Constantinople corre- 
spondent gives to hope that the Sultan will 
accept it: and if he did, it would mean not 
only joint European control, but control which 
would in the main be in the hands of one of the 
two great camps which now divide Europe. We 
in England need have no objection to this, nor in 
reality should Germany and Austria have any. But 
looking at the considerable German interests in 
Anatolia, at the aspirations of some people in 
Vienna towards an Austro-Hungarian possession of 
Mesopotamia, and at Italian activity throughout the 
Levant, we can but fear eventual danger from the 
scheme to the peace of Europe. 


ABROAD. 
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THe Italian Government and people may be 
heartily congratulated on the fortunate termination 
of a most disastrous enterprise. The negotiations 
with the Emperor Menelik, which looked so unpro- 
mising after the failure of the Papal mission, were 
happily terminated on the 26th October, and the 
preliminaries of peace signed with great solemnity. 
The Emperor demands no war indemnity, and the 
stipulation for the payment to him of the cost 
of maintaining the Italian prisoners, though the 
sum is estimated by a Paris paper at £100,000 
sterling, does not, as might have been thought, 
indicate that such a payment is disguised in 
order to save Italian amour-propre. The frontier 
is to be definitely fixed within a year—which, 
as the Times correspondent points out, may 
lead to further difficulties—but, meanwhile, it 
is to be at Mareb and the Belesa, well outside 
the “triangle” to which it was reported the 
Italian Government meant to confine its occupa- 
tion. Finally, the Treaty of Uccialli—which Menelik 
has always maintained he was duped into signing 
—is totally abrogated, and the independence of 
Ethiopia is fully recognised. It is a solution which 
reflects considerable credit on Menelik, and closes, 
let us hope, a very disagreeable chapter in the 
scramble for Africa; and it unquestionably 
strengthens the present Italian Government in 
view of the approaching General Election. 





THE French Ministry has successfully tided over 
the difficulties that seemed threatening it last week. 
The rejection of M. Mirman’s interpellation on the 
Clerical Congress of Rheims is not merely a check 
to the Radicals, but (according to some Moderate 
organs) it has laid the Black Spectre which Radicals 
have hitherto always kept in reserve, as a useful 
means of intimidating Governments of concentration. 
The amnesty proposal of Saturday found only eighty 
members in its favour, and the debate on the pro- 
posed alteration in the method of electing senators 
found the Ministry neutral, though its members in 
their private capacity voted and even spoke against 
the Bill, which the Senate has since disposed of 
summarily. 


MonDAY'S debate in the German Reichstag on 
Prince Bismarck’s recent revelations was not, after 
all, very instructive. Here we need only note the 
extreme skill of Baron von Marschall, the Foreign 
Secretary, in avoiding both all condemnation of 
Prince Bismarck and any positive statement of fact, 
and the remarkable and, in some of its manifesta- 
tions, almost ludicio.1s enthusiasm still excited— 
among the declining parties in the Reichstag, it is 
true-—by the ex-Chancellor’s name. Some comfort 
may be drawn from Baron von Marschall’s statement 
that European wars will not now be aggressive 
—though, as we know that his sovereign believes in 
“defensive wars beyond the frontier,” the hopes it 
holds out are not very great, after all—and from the 
denial of the ridiculous story that the accord of 
Germany and Russia in 1890 was broken through by 
English influence. And, looking on the state of the 
Continent as depicted in the debate—with every 
Power “re-insuring” itself against the possible de- 
faults of its avowed allies by secret understandings 
with other Powers—we can only wonder at the 
mental attitude of those among us who still regret 
our “ isolation ” in Europe. 


Tue debate next day and on Thursday on the 
military code of honour, as exemplified in the recent 
killing of a workman by Lieutenant von Briisewitz 
in Carlsruhe and the wholly inadequate penalty 
inflicted for the offence, does not give much hope 
that this strange survival of medi:eval militarism 
will be got rid of in the near future. Indeed, 
its social influence seems to be spreading—the 











Jews, for example, according to one speaker, seem 
to be endeavouring to fight their way into social 
recognition literally with the sword; and though 
the Chancellor promised that the procedure of 
Courts of Honour should be so reformed, and 
the legal penalties so increased, as to eliminate 
the duel from social life, the fact that the proposed 
reforms are to be examined by a committee of 
officers makes it tolerably certain that they will be 
made ineffective. The duel is so mixed up with 
religious ideas, as well as with social sanctions, that 
a Government with the best will in the world to 
deal with it would find it difficult to do so. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the speech of the new War Minister 
made it clear that the present Government is not 
permeated with that will; and the last reported 
announcement of the Emperor—to the effect that 
an insult to the uniform of the army is an insult to 
his own person—reads like a direct encouragement 
to Lieutenant von Briisewitz’s colleagues to imitate 
him on occasion. 





THE alarming rumours of impending intervention 
on the part of the United States Government in 
Cuba which were current last week have been 
more or less definitely contradicted from official 
quarters. The new Spanish loan has proved, all 
things considered, a remarkable success. It has 
been considerably over-subscribed, and the pur- 
chase of the Alaska, once the finest vessel on the 
Atlantic Ferry, as a transport indicates that the 
Spanish Government is making a desperate and 
final effort. But the utmost uncertainty prevails 
as to General Weyler’s movements and prospects ; 
and the naval preparations in the United States 
show that that Power is quite ready for action if 
need be, though, as far as we can judge, it does not 
mean to take the initiative, but to be ready to meet 
Spain if occasion should arise. 





THE terms of settlement of the Manitoba School 
Question are, from an educational point of view, 
eminently satisfactory. Public support is to imply 
public control, and the proviso that the text-books 
and the qualifications of the teachers are to be the 
same for all public elementary schools secures the 
education of the Roman Catholic children from 
falling back into that ludicrous inefficiency which 
characterised it before the compromise was over- 
thrown. The arrangement for religious teaching 
seems fair enough, and Canadian children are likely 
to be far more submissive to the ways of the volun- 
teer teacher, from their Sunday-school experience, 
than English children would be. Moreover, English 
is to be the school language, and so one political 
danger is partly obviated. We are not surprised 
to hear that the Roman Catholic clergy are dis- 
satisfied. But we hardly think they will prevail. 


THE final volume of Mr. Herbert 

LITERATURE, etc. Spencer's Principles of Sociology, 
which was published last Satur- 

day, completes the great series of works embodying 
a Synthetic Philosophy on which Mr. Spencer has 
been engaged amid many difficulties for the last 
forty years. The first two divisions of the present 
volume have been published before as a separate 
book, and as review articles, respectively, but the 
third division, on Industrial Institutions, is new 
and more attractive. The plan of the whole, as he 
tells us in the preface, has been somewhat modified, 
the subject of “Progress, Linguistic, Intellectual, 
Moral, isthetic” being too extensive and com- 
piex to be dealt with adequately by “an invalid 
of seventy-six.” But it cannot be said that the 
last section of the volume before us shows any 
falling-off in the vigour of the philosopher's 
Ir h yvusekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wag’s. 
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thought or style. The tone of his thought has 
naturally been somewhat modified by advancing 
years. We are led, for example, to regard pro- 
gress more as a process of rhythmic undulation 
than as that steady and regular advance which 
some of the expressions in “ Social Statics” might 
have led the reader to conceive it to be. And 
the cheerful optimism of his earliest work contrasts 
curiously with his present gloomy estimate— 
given, it is true, with some reserve—as to the out- 
look for the near future. 


Mr. SPENCER expects “a lapse from self- 
ownership into ownership by the community ’—a 
rule of official classes, probably more powerful even 
than the great political classes of the past. What 
with militarism, factory inspection, and the general 
“fostering of feebles” which characterises modern 
life, he holds that we have proved ourselves unfit for 
freedom, and we may decay gradually, or be conquered 
by “unemasculated” races, or revert to military 
despotism. Still, progress of mankind in general will 
continue—though it may not be for us. We are 
unable to take this view ourselves, believing 
that the doctrine of the injuriousness of obedi- 
ence to commands recognised as reasonable is 
not borne out either by «@ priori reasoning or 
by facts, and that the “coercive régime” Mr. 
Spencer condemns is provisional and the current 
militarism more provisional still. But the prophecy 
deserves attention nevertheless. On Mr. Spencer's 
contributions to the thought of his generation 
something is said elsewhere. 


Tue Irish Literary Society, which has already 
2 done such excellent work for the Celtic literature of 
Ireland, is about to open up a new sphere of useful 
activity for Irish scholars. It desires to print and 
edit Irish texts—not so much ancient and medieval 
texts, for which a good deal has been done already, 
but the Irish texts of the last three or four cen- 
turies. There are enough of these to keep a 
society at work for several years to come; and 
it is therefore proposed to form an Irish Texts 
Society, with an annual subscription of 103. 6d. 
The inclusion on the Provisional Committee of 
such well-known Irish scholars as Dr. Sigerson, 
Mr. Flannery, Dr. Hyde, and Dr. P. W. Joyce, is a 
sufficient guarantee of competence. For the benefit 
of the comparative sociologist, and of the merely 
belletristic person, the texts will be accompanied by 
translations; and texts in other languages may also 
be published, if they throw new light on Irish history 
or life. One text and its translation, it is hoped, 
will be published every year. The address of the 
Committee is 8, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. The scheme 
should attract all persons who are interested in that 
literature, which until recent years has been so 
neglected by Irish Nationalists—unlike the national- 
ists of every other country in Europe. It is true 
that Irish Nationalists have had to think of more 
pressing needs. 





Messrs. KEGAN Paut & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a diary kept during the Crimean 
campaign by the late General Sir Charles Windham, 
together with some of his letters home. He held an 
important command in the operations against the 
Redan, and his strategy, which has been severely 
criticised, will here find explanation and defence. 
The book has been edited by Major Hugh Pearse, 
and has an introduction, with personal reminiscences 
of the author, by Sir W. H. Russell.—Mr. Fisher 
Unwin announces “In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” 
reminiscences prepared before the late unexpected 
death of their subject by Mr. Felix Moschelegr, his 
friend and companion in Paris student life. Mr. Du 
Maurier himself assisted in preparing the work, and 
a number of his drawings will be given. Mr. Unwin 





also promises a second edition of Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger's “ Life of Gordon,” in which, we understand, 
no material alteration has been occasioned by the 
controversy which has raged around it in The Times 
and elsewhere.—Messrs. Whittaker & Co. send us two 
books on the new epoch in locomotion which is dealt 
with elsewhere—*“ Autocars,” by D. Farman, M.1.E.E., 
and “Carriages without Horses shall Go,” by A. R. 
Sennett. Both are copiously and instructively illus- 
trated. The former is elaborately scientific and 
technical, the latter popular and less systematic. 
We commend them to the notice of all students of 
the new automobilism. 


At the Caxton Head—Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis’— 
may be seen a truly wonderful collection (242 pieces) 
of “Chinese and other Buddhistic gods.” Besides 
being of the greatest interest to students of the 
religions of the world and their accessories, most of 
the specimens are really beautiful works of art, and 
beneath their discoloured surfaces there lie in many 
cases the original coverings of pure gold. The 
natural desire of the owners is to keep the collection 
intact and to pass it on complete to a museum or to 
a private purchaser. There are also to be seen at 
the Caxton Head some very rare Chinese coins. The 
history may be traced with the eye of how money 
originated here with bronze hoes and knives, how it 
was changed into pieces of metal having the appear- 
ance of knives with circular handles in which a 
equare hole was formed, and how, eventually shed- 
ding the blade as tadpoles do their tails, the handle 
alone remained, so familiar to us in Chinese coins, 
and retaining the designation knife. 


Tue increasing taste on the part of London 
audiences for fine orchestral music has shown itself 
this week in the success which has attended the 
series of daily concerts given by M. Lamoureux at 
Queen’s Hall. Although neither Beethoven, nor 
Mendelssohn, nor Brahms, nor, above all, Wagner, 
has been passed over in M. Lamoureux’s scheme, yet 
considerable importance has justly been attached 
to the music of French composers of our time, if not 
precisely of the present day; Berlioz, for instance, 
the late Vincent d'Indy, Saint-Saéns, Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, and others. Some interesting works, too, 
by modern Russian composers have been produced, 
including the Spanish “ capriccio” of Rimsky Korsa- 
koff (which, with all its talent, is much more 
capricious than it is Spanish), and a particularly 
fine musical picture by Borodin, purporting to 
depict the action of the Russians in Central Asia. 
Strange subject for an orchestral fantasia, but an 
excellent one as the result proves. The work may 
have been partly suggested by the Desert of Félicien 
David. But Borodin has a much clearer story to 
tell than any the French composer had in view. 
A characteristic melody in the Eastern style 
suggests the Turcoman tribes, while an equally 
characteristic Russian melody stands for the 
Russians. In spite of Borodin’s fears, expressed in 
a private letter, lest the political character of his 
work might interfere with its success, it was received, 
as it deserved to be, with warm applause. The 
introduction of politics into music is not, however, 
as a general principle, by any means desirable. 


ADMIRAL Sik GEORGE HENRY 
RicHarps, K.C.B., Hydrographer 
to the Navy from 1864 to 1874, 
had done much to advance knowledge by his work 
in nautical surveying, and had been second in 
command of one of the many Polar expeditions— 
Sir G. Belcher’s—despatched in support of Sir John 
Franklin. He had also furnished a striking proof 
of the occasional inapplicability of schemes of naval 
retirement by becoming, after his enforced with- 
prawal from active service, managing-director of 
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the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 
pany, and subsequently its chairman.—Sir Edmund 
G. Hornby had taken the chief part in organising 
our system of Consular judicature both in the Levant 
and in the Far East.—Mr. Roger Eykyn had repre- 
sented Windsor in Parliament as a Liberal from 
1866 to 1874.—Mr. John Noble, general manager of 
the Midland Railway Company from 1886 to 1892, 
had actively continued the forward policy which 
gave his line so prominent a place in the railway 
world.—Mrs. Scott-Siddons, the great-granddaughter 
of the famous tragic actress, had herself gained fame 
a quarter of a century ago both as a “ reader” of 
Shakespeare and on the tragic stage. 








PARTY, OR COUNTRY? 





\ JE must confess to having a lively and 
sympathetic appreciation of the feelings 
which have led Mr. George Russell and a number 
of other ardent Liberals to make the attempt to 
begin a party agitation on the question of Armenia. 
With their impatience of the present situation, and 
the melancholy slowness of diplomatic methods, 
everybody, indeed, who cares for the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity must sympathise. It is heartrending 
to think that week follows week and that still the 
hellish work in Turkey proceeds almost unchecked. 
Not unnaturally, thousands of good men and 
women insist that anything must be better than 
this intolerable situation; and that if the Concert 
of Europe and the union of parties in Great Britain 
cannot produce better results, it is time to try 
some other mode of action. This feeling, we 
imagine, is at the bottom of the movement 
which is being led by Mr. George Russell—this 
and another motive, with which also we feel a 
certain measure of sympathy. This second motive 
is the “bad mene which undoubtedly exists 
against Lord Salisbury for his former dealings with 
Turkey and Russia. Everybody knows that he was 
a member of the Tory Government from 1874 to 
1880, and that he was almost as closely implicated 
as Lord Beaconsfield in the infamous events of 
1878. The secret history of that epoch has not yet 
been made known. Lord Rowton, with commend- 
able prudence, declines to allow the biography of his 
old chief to be written—at all events for the benefit 
of the present generation. It may be that when 
the whole truth about the base juggle called “ peace 
with honour” is revealed, we shall find, as many 
of his friends assert, that Lord Salisbury’s share 
in the transaction was not what it appears to 
b> upon the surface. For his own sake we 
sincerely hope that this may prove to be the 
case. Bat in the meantime, the unquestionable 
fact remains that he was Lord Beaconsfield’s trusted 
colleague and ally in the proceedings of the Berlin 
Congress, and that he was Foreign Secretary at 
the time when the Schouvaloff Memorandum and 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention were signed, under 
circumstances that suggest that the English Foreign 
Office in those days had nothing to learn in the arts 
of diplomatic duplicity from either Russia or Turkey. 
Bearing these facts in mind, we feel no temptation 
to join in the cheap sarcasm which has been launched 
against Mr. Russell and his friends because of their 
present action. We cannot regard that action as 
wise, or as being likely to be productive of good; 
bat it is at least inspired, not only by the best of 
motives, but by reasons the force of which no 
Liberal, at all events, can attempt to gainsay. 
Where it seems to us that the founders of this 
movement for diverting the Armenian agitation 
and putting it upon purely party lines have gone 








wrong, is in their failure to recognise the stubborn 
facts of the present situation. They are aiming, as 
we believe most of their fellow-countrymen are aim- 
ing, at the deliverance of the Armenians from the 
hideous oppression to which they are now subjected. 
They remember that in 1876, when there was a 
national uprising like that of the present year, it 
was the English Government which was attacked 
most persistently and fiercely by the agitators. 
Inspired by the example of that year, they seem 
to think that it is their duty now to turn the 
passionate indignation of their fellow-countrymen 
against the Ministers of the day. If the circum- 
stances were the same as in 1876, we should think 
thesame. But then, as it happens, the circumstances 
are not the same. Lord Salisbury even in 1876 was 
believed to be free from the furious Turkophilism 
which possessed the soul of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It was not until two years later that he became 
the tool of that exotic statesman. Nobody now 
believes that any remnant of the Jingoism of 
1878 will be found in him to-day. He has purged 
himself in his last public utterance, even of that 
anti-Russian feeling which was so long the hall- 
mark of genuine Toryism so far as foreign affairs 
were concerned. Whatever else he may be doing, 
he is not acting as Lord Beaconsfield did in 1876. 
He is not backing up the Sultan in the commission 
of his abominable crimes. He is not intriguing 
against Russia; he is not even appealing to the 
ancient superstitions of this country on the subject 
of Constantinople. He is, on the contrary, speaking 
just as strongly as the average Englishman does 
regarding the Sultan, and he has held out a very 
unmistakable olive branch to the Czar. So far has 
he gone in the direction of the adoption of the old 
Liberal policy with regard to the Eastern Question, 
that there are even some sapient persons among us 
who imagine that they have discovered that he is 
really more in accordance with Liberal sentiment on 
this matter than the late Liberal Prime Minister 
himself. The discovery is only a mare’s nest, but 
the very fact that it has been made should at least 
serve to indicate the extraordinary change that has 
come over Lord Salisbury so far as his Turkish 
policy is concerned. It seems to us, therefore, that 
there is no justification for attacking Lord Salisbury 
at this moment because of h’, lamentable past. The 
sinner who has repented of his sinning and amen led 
his ways, ought not to be refused forgiveness or the 
opportunity of proving the sincerity of his repent- 
ance. 

But far more serious than the ethical is the 
practical side of this question. Mr. Russell and his 
friends wish to save the Armenians. Can they really 
believe that a strictly party movement by Liberals 
is more likely t» effect this object than a united 
movement by Englishmen of all classes? The union of 
this country, and its determination to support the Gov- 
ernment in every measure that has for its object the 
salvation of Armenia, has.already produced a very 
deep impression on Europe. It is true that it has 
not done all that we could have wished or hoped; 
but it has done something. Shall we be likely to do 
more if we turn a sacred cause into a mere party 
conflict and try to win seats by parading the hideous 
sufferings of an outraged people in the market- 

laces of England ? e do not think that even 
Mr. Russell will be likely to answer this question in 
the affirmative. Above all, we have no right to 
forget the solemn warnings which have been 
addre:sed to us by Lord Rosebery, and which have 
been practically re-echoed not only by Lord Salis- 
bury, but by almost every politician of experience 
and standing who has treated the Armenian Question. 
Everybody knows now that violent or precipitate 
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action on the part of Great Britain would inevitably 
provoke the appalling calamity of a general war. 
In this matter, also, things are not now as they 
were in 1876. Twenty years ago France was 
effaced, Russia was isolated, the whole situation 
in Europe was different from what it now is. We 
might then have struck boldly and safely on behalf 
of the Sultan’s victims, if only we had been 
courageous enough to do so. But now all is 
changed. Every day brings to light fresh evidence 
that shows how great the change is. Even those 
who were most bitter against Lord Rosebery for 
his Edinburgh speech must now see, if they are open 
to reason, how completely that speech was justified, 
how wise and necessary were its warnings. If we 
had been driven a month ago into an attack upon 
Turkey, where would the Armenian remnant have 
been now, and where would England have been with 
a hostile Continent arrayed in arms against her? 
It is the stubborn facts of the present situation that 
seem to be ignored by Mr. Russell and his friends. 
We honour their motives and appreciate their 
impatience of apparent inaction. But the moment 
is not one in which heroic efforts can be made with 
any hope of success; and still less is it one in which 
we can hope to achieve satisfactory results by sub- 
stituting for the united sympathy of the nation with 
the Sultan’s victims the perfervid but disintegrat- 
ing heat of party passion. 





THE NAVY AND THE ARMY. 





ORD LANSDOWNDE’S extraordinary speech at 
L a Tory dinner in Bristol last week will not 
raise his reputation as a Minister, which stands in 
much need of support. His complaint that the 
Army is neglected by Parliament shows complete 
ignorance of facts with which he was specially 
bound to be familiar. The naval officers in the 
House of Commons are very few. The military officers 
are very numerous, and their loquacity is propor- 
tionately much greater than their numbers. The 
argument founded on the relative growth of the 
Army and Navy Estimates is absurd. ‘“ Within 
the last ten years,” says the Secretary of State for 
War, “ the Navy Estimates have risen from thirteen 
to twenty-two millions, while those of the Arm 
have remained virtually at a standstill.”” Well, and 
what then? Official pedantry, as represented by 
Lord Lansdowne, draws the inference that this 
country cares infinitely more for the Navy than for 
the Army. Common-sense, as represented by the 
man in the street, replies that ever since Waterloo 
the Army has been petted and the Navy starved, 
until at last a feeble and partial effort has been 
made to redress the balance. Lord Lansdowne’s 
theory, which must have been supplied to him 
by Lord Wolseley, is that the Navy depends upon 
the Army, because military garrisons have to 
be provided for coaling stations and colonial 
fortresses. To this a correspondent of the Times, 
who signs himself “ Navalis,” furnishes a complete 
answer. “Apparently,”’ says he, “the ruling idea 
is that the Army, chained down to its fortifications, 
will enable the Navy to undertake wild-goose chases 
in distant waters without misgiving.” It is, ac- 
cording to Lord Lansdowne, the Army which sets the 
Navy free. It is, according to “ Navalis,” the Navy 
which sets the Armyfree. Whichisright? “Navalis” 
appeals to history. No finer defence was ever made 
than the resistance of Gibraltar to France and 
Spain in 1779. Yet the gallant and ultimately 


successful efforts of Lord Heathfield’s troops did 





not release the British fleet from the duty of suc- 
couring them. But “ Navalis” produces a much 
more modern instance. In the recent war between 
China and Japan, it was not the Japanese Army 
which enabled the Japanese Navy to sink the 
Chinese hulks, but the Japanese Navy which enabled 
the Japanese Army “to carry the war into China, 
and to capture two expensively fortified ports.” 
The whole of our administrative arrangements, as 
Lord Lansdowne ought to be aware, presuppose the 
dependence of the Army upon the Navy, and exclude 
any other hypothesis. 

Lord Lansdowne ended, as he might very well 
have begun, by asking for money. His reasons were 
flimsy and fallacious. His demand was definite 
enough. It was for four or five millions at once, 
to be followed by further applications without undue 
delay. Lord Lansdowne, in the convivial exuberance 
of a congenial Toryism, thought he would utilise the 
presence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But Sir 
Michael is not to be caught napping. Except when 
he tries to be facetious, which is not in his line, he 
speaks with singular force, and he does not mince 
his words. He told the “ noble lord,” as he rather 
oddly described his colleague, to go and be hanged. 
“When the noble lord suggests that the Army 
Estimates are in need of a somewhat similar 
increase to the Navy Estimates, I must venture 
humbly to demur to any idea of the kind.” Sir 
Michael’s humility is more like Mr. Chucks the 
boatswain’s than Uriah Heep’s. That he is perfectly 
right we have no manner of doubt. The Army 
Estimates are too large rather than toosmall. “We 
are not,” exclaimed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“‘we never have been, and I am inclined to say I 
hope we never shall be, a great military Power.” 
That is good sound sense, worthy of the quarter 
from which it proceeds. But what about Lord 
Lansdowne? He is a weak man, and a miserable 
successor to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He 
is, however, a Cabinet Minister, and a Secretary of 
State. He was the principal guest at this Dolphin 
dinner. As the representative of the War Office, he 
made a definite proposal, involving a large increase 
of expenditure on the service for which he is 
responsible to Parliament and to the nation. He 
was there and then, in language which just ob- 
served the limits of the barest civility, informed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he could 
not have what he wanted, and that he ought not to 
have asked for it. If Lord Lansdowne, as now 
seems probable, submits in patience and meekness 
to this public affront, he will show that mere office 
means to him more than it means to most men of 
honour. But there is a graver aspect of the case 
than the personal one. Lord Lansdowne either 
believes that these millions are requisite to our 
national security, or he does not. If he does not, he 
cannot be acquitted of reckless levity. If he does, 
the abandonment of his propo:al would imply a 
culpable lack of patriotic principle. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had ample time to 
prepare his words, and he must have deliberately 
weighed them. For Lord Lansdowne appealed to 
him personally, and that in the most adulatory terms. 
“T am gure,” he said—or rather read from the 
manuscript, without which he can say nothing—* I 
am sure you will admire my courage when you 
consider in whose presence I am saying these things ; 
but I believe that I am expressing the opinion of 
every man in this room when I say that you have 
in the present Chancellor of the Exchequer a states- 
man who, although he is a vigilant custodian of the 
public purse, is, above all things, a patriotic Englisk- 
man.” That is the obsequious tone in which 
Liberal Unionists, for geod con ideration, refer 
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to Conservatives. It had about as much effect 
upon Sir Michael as stroking the shell of a 
tortoise. He responded with an absolute denial of 
the whole case Lord Lansdowne had set up. He 
declared that the Army was more expensive than 
it ought to be, and intimated that the money would 
go a good deal further if it were economically spent. 
Seldom, if ever, has one Cabinet Minister so severely 
snubbed another in the presence of the reporters. 
It is impossible not to remember a celebrated and 
historic occasion when a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
obstinately refused to accept the Estimates framed 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary 
of State for War. Ten years ago the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned office because he would 
not be responsible for the demands of his colleagues 
at the head of the spending departments. Lord 
Randolph committed the grave blunder, which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has carefully avoided, of lump- 
ing the Army and Navy together. Lord Salisbury at 
once accepted his resignation, and he got no public 
support. Sir Michael has no intention of resigning. 
He has the whip hand of Lord Lansdowne, and he 
knows it. Indeed, he underrates his colleague’s 
rapacity. For, if we rightly understand Lord Lans- 
downe’s position, he would double the size of the 
Army in order to maintain the integrity of linked 
battalions. If we want to join in Continental cam- 
paigns, we must begin by establishing conscription. 
if we are satisfied with our present policy, our Army 
is strong enough. But unless the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gives way,the Secretary for War will have 
to swallow a very large portion of humble pie. 


THE BISMARCK MYTH. 





HAT Prince Bismarck has seemed the ideal 
statesman to the greater part of Europe for 
thirty years past, and that even in Great Britain 
he has been perpetually held up to public admira- 
tion as the true exemplar of patriotism, strength, 
and wisdom, are facts about which it is impossible 
to dispute. A few courageous writers and speakers 
ventured, even so far back as 1870, to question the 
absolute supremacy of “ the man of blood and iron ” 
in the hierarchy of statesmanship. There were even 
some bold enough to declare that they preferred Mr. 
Gladstone with his methods and his aims to Prince 
Bismarck with his. But to the people of culture 
and the elect throughout the earth this opinion 
savoured of heresy rank and damnable. Had not 
Prince Bismarck “achieved’’ more than any other 
living man, Mr. Gladstone not excluded ; and had he 
not carried out his political opinions with a thorough- 
ness and a steadfastness to which the Hnglish Liberal 
leader, a mere statesman of the Parliamentary era, 
had neveratiained? Inshort, the Bismarck myth, the 
myth which represented the Prince as the greatest 
of all statesmen, and Bismarckism as the highest 
and noblest of all forms of statecraft, was the ruling 
political faith of Europe for more than a score of 
years; and those who dissented from it were re- 
garded very mach as the mere Nonconformist is 
regarded in a community in which Church interests 
and Church prejudices are supreme. The fact that 
Prince Bismarck would never have “ achieved ”’ any- 
thing in particular if he had not happened to have 
the German Army and Count Moltke at his back, 
and that in domestic affairs his greatest triumph was 
his acquisition of absolute personal supremacy over 
a staunch old soldier like the Emperor William, who 
had more nerve-power than brains, did not appear to 
detract from his qualities in the eyes of his admirers, 





These things were merely incidents of the myth that 
in no respect affected its lustre or veracity. It is true 
that when at the very zenith of his career Prince 
Bismarck found a dangerous blow dealt at his re- 
putation, not merely as a statesman, but as a man. 
That was the time when some of those who were 
not particularly fond of him at the German Court 
sought to set up a rival statesman in opposition 
to him. In this country when the man in pos- 
session as head of the Government or leader of 
the party finds that he has to contend against 
the rivalry of another, he accepts the situation 
very much as a matter of course, and prepares 
to fight out the battle for supremacy on the 
strength of his own merits. Bat the “model 
statesman” did not act in this fashion when the 
unhappy Count von Arnim was so rash as to allow 
himself to be talked about as a possible rival 
to Prince Bismarck. From that moment he re- 
garded Arnim, not as a rival to be fairly fought, but 
as a sacrilegious monster to be crushed at all costs. 
How ke set to work to destroy that unfortunate 
gentleman, to what falsehoods, tricks, evasions, 
acts of lawlessness and positive crimes he resorted 
in order to effect his purpose, the present generation 
will hardly remember. But those of us who do 
remember will agree that there is in all European 
history no chapter more disgraceful than that which 
records the undoing of Count von Arnim by Prince 
Bismarck. 

From that day there was, for some of us at least, 
no possible recantation of our disbelief in the Bis- 
marck myth. Whatever fresh glories and triumphs 
might fall to the lot of the German Chancellor 
there were those who remained unmoved by them, 
and who clung stubbornly to their contention that 
the “man of blood and iron”’ was in effect an im- 
postor. It was impossible to believe that a really 
great man could have treated a rival in the way 
in which he had treated Arnim, It was even more 
incredible that a really able man could have resorted 
to the clumsy tricks and subterfuges and lies and 
crimes which the Caancellor had to employ in order 
to get rid of the colleague he had learned to hate. 
Prince Bismarck’s secret was, in short, laid bare 
to those who had eyes to see in the course of the 
prolonged Arnim process, and it was found to be 
nothing more and nothing less than the simple 
secret of the bully. Of course the world failed to 
perceive the truth. It stiil treated his great master- 
strokes of policy as the work of a genius, when they 
were manifestly the ordinary operations of a bully. 
It forgot that during the whole term of his supre- 
macy in German affairs there was not a single coup 
in which Prince Bismarck was successful that would 
have been so much as possible if he had not always 
had behind him the sword of the German Army and 
the unswerving devotion of the German Emperor. 
When the dark days of the reign of the Emperor 
Frederick came upon the world, those who had 
found out the Chancellor felt no surprise at the 
brutality of his conduct towards his dying master, or 
at the insolence of his demeanour towards that mas- 
ter’s wife. He had never liked England, and he hada 
positive dislike for the English people. His ideal of a 
a wife, whether in a palace or a cottage, was that of 
the simple housewife, whose chief care in life is to 
attend to her husband’s meals and raiment. When 
a woman who stood close to the throne ventured to 
show that she also was not devoid of braius and of 
the instinct for politics, he was, naturally, extremely 
angry; but when that woman was of English birth, 
his anger reached to the height of absolute fury. It 
is no very great achievement to have bullied a dying 
man and his heartbroken widow. Such as it is, 
Prince Bismarck can take the full credit for it to 
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action on the part of Great Britain would inevitably 
provoke the appalling calamity of a general war. 
In this matter, also, things are not now as they 
were in 1876. Twenty years ago France was 
effaced, Russia was isolated, the whole situation 
in Europe was different from what it now is. We 
might then have struck boldly and safely on behalf 
of the Sultan’s victims, if only we had been 
courageous enough to do so. But now all is 
changed. Every day brings to light fresh evidence 
that shows how great the change is. Even those 
who were most bitter against Lord Rosebery for 
his Edinburgh speech must now see, if they are open 
to reason, how completely that speech was justified, 
how wise and necessary were its warnings. If we 
had been driven a month ago into an attack upon 
Turkey, where would the Armenian remnant have 
been now, and where would England have been with 
a hostile Continent arrayed in arms against her? 
It is the stubborn facts of the present situation that 
seem to be ignored by Mr. Russell and his friends. 
We honour their motives and appreciate their 
impatience of apparent inaction. But the moment 
is not one in which heroic efforts can be made with 
any hope of success; and still less is it one in which 
we can hope to achieve satisfactory results by sub- 
stituting for the united sympathy of the nation with 
the Sultan’s victims the perfervid but disintegrat- 
ing heat of party passion. 








THE NAVY AND THE ARMY. 





ORD LANSDOWNPE’S extraordinary speech at 
: a Tory dinner in Bristol last week will not 
raise his reputation as a Minister, which stands in 
much need of support. His complaint that the 
Army is neglected by Parliament shows complete 
ignorance of facts with which he was specially 
bound to be familiar. The naval officers in the 
House of Commons are very few. The military officers 
are very numerous, and their loquacity is propor- 
tionately much greater than their numbers. The 
argument founded on the relative growth of the 
Army and Navy Estimates is absurd. ‘ Within 
the last ten years,” says the Secretary of State for 
War, “ the Navy Estimates have risen from thirteen 
to twenty-two millions, while those of the Arm 
have remained virtually at a standstill.” Well, and 
what then? Official pedantry, as represented by 
Lord Lansdowne, draws the inference that this 
country cares infinitely more for the Navy than for 
the Army. Common-sense, as represented by the 
man in the street, replies that ever since Waterloo 
the Army has been petted and the Navy starved, 
until at last a feeble and partial effort has been 
made to redress the balance. Lord Lansdowne’s 
theory, which must have been supplied to him 
by Lord Wolseley, is that the Navy depends upon 
the Army, because military garrisons have to 
be provided for coaling stations and colonial 
fortresses. To this a correspondent of the Times, 
who signs himself “ Navalis,” furnishes a complete 
answer. “Apparently,” says he, “the ruling idea 
is that the Army, chained down to its fortifications, 
will enable the Navy to undertake wild-goose chases 
in distant waters without misgiving.” It is, ac- 
cording to Lord Lansdowne, the Army which sets the 
Navy free. It is, according to “ Navalis,”’ the Navy 
which sets the Armyfree. Whichis right? “Navalis”’ 
appeals to history. No finer defence was ever made 
than the resistance of Gibraltar to France and 
Spain in 1779. Yet the gallant and ultimately 


successful efforts of Lord Heathfield’s troops did 





not release the British fleet from the duty of suc- 
couring them. But “ Navalis” produces a much 
more modern instance. In the recent war between 
China and Japan, it was not the Japanese Army 
which enabled the Japanese Navy to sink the 
Chinese hulks, but the Japanese Navy which enabled 
the Japanese Army “to carry the war into China, 
and to capture two expensively fortified ports.” 
The whole of our administrative arrangements, as 
Lord Lansdowne ought to be aware, presuppose the 
dependence of the Army upon the Navy, and exclude 
any other hypothesis. 

Lord Lansdowne ended, as he might very well 
have begun, by asking for money. His reasons were 
flimsy and fallacious. His demand was definite 
enough. It was for four or five millions at once, 
to be followed by further applications without undue 
delay. Lord Lansdowne, in the convivial exuberance 
of a congenial Toryism, thought he would utilise the 
presence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But Sir 
Michael is not to be caught napping. Except when 
he tries to be facetious, which is not in his line, he 
speaks with singular force, and he does not mince 
his words. He told the “noble lord,’ as he rather 
oddly described his colleague, to go and be hanged. 
“When the noble lord suggests that the Army 
Estimates are in need of a somewhat similar 
increase to the Navy Estimates, I must venture 
humbly to demur to any idea of the kind.” Sir 
Michael’s humility is more like Mr. Chucks the 
boatswain’s than Uriah Heep’s. That he is perfectly 
right we have no manner of doubt. The Army 
Estimates are too large rather than toosmall. “‘We 
are not,” exclaimed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“‘we never have been, and I am inclined to say I 
hope we never shall be, a great military Power.” 
That is good sound sense, worthy of the quarter 
from which it proceeds. But what about Lord 
Lansdowne? He is a weak man, and a miserable 
successor to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He 
is, however, a Cabinet Minister, and a Secretary of 
State. He was the principal guest at this Dolphin 
dinner. As the representative of the War Office, he 
made a definite proposal, involving a large increase 
of expenditure on the service for which he is 
responsible to Parliament and to the nation. He 
was there and then, in language which just ob- 
served the limits of the barest civility, informed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he could 
not have what he wanted, and that he ought not to 
have asked for it. If Lord Lansdowne, as now 
seems probable, submits in patience and meekness 
to this public affront, he will show that mere office 
means to him more than it means to most men of 
honour. But there is a graver aspect of the case 
than the personal one. Lord Lansdowne either 
believes that these millions are requisite to our 
national security, or he does not. If he does not, he 
cannot be acquitted of reckless levity. If he does, 
the abandonment of his propo:al would imply a 
culpable lack of patriotic principle. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had ample time to 
prepare his words, and he must have deliberately 
weighed them. For Lord Lansdowne appealed to 
him personally, and that in the most adulatory terms. 
“T am sure,” he said—or rather read from the 
manuscript, without which he can say nothing—* I 
am sure you will admire my courage when you 
consider in whose presence I am saying these things ; 
but I believe that I am expressing the opinion of 
every man in this room when I say that you have 
in the present Chancellor of the Exchequer a states- 
man who, although he is a vigilant custodian of the 
public purse, is, above all things, a patriotic English- 
man.” That is the obsequious tone in which 
Liberal Unionists, for geod con ideration, refer 
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to Conservatives. It had about as much effect 
upon Sir Michael as stroking the shell of a 
tortoise. He responded with an absolute denial of 
the whole case Lord Lansdowne had set up. He 
declared that the Army was more expensive than 
it ought to be, and intimated that the money would 
go a good deal further if it were economically spent. 
Seldom, if ever, has one Cabinet Minister so severely 
snubbed another in the presence of the reporters. 
It is impossible not to remember a celebrated and 
historic occasion when a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
obstinately refused to accept the Estimates framed 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary 
of State for War. Ten years ago the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned office because he would 
not be responsible for the demands of his colleagues 
at the head of the spending departments. Lord 
Randolph committed the grave blunder, which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has carefully avoided, of lump- 
ing the Army and Navy together. Lord Salisbury at 
once accepted his resignation, and he got no public 
support. Sir Michael has no intention of resigning. 
He has the whip hand of Lord Lansdowne, and he 
knows it. Indeed, be underrates his colleague’s 
rapacity. For, if we rightly understand Lord Lans- 
downe’s position, he would double the size of the 
Army in order to maintain the integrity of linked 
battalions. If we want to join in Continental cam- 
paigns, we must begin by establishing conscription. 
if we are satisfied with our present policy, our Army 
is strong enough. But unless the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gives way,the Secretary for War will have 
to swallow a very large portion of humble pie. 





THE BISMARCK MYTH. 





‘HAT Prince Bismarck has seemed the ideal 
statesman to the greater part of Europe for 
thirty years past, and that even in Great Britain 
he has been perpetually held up to public admira- 
tion as the true exemplar of patriotism, strength, 
and wisdom, are facts about which it is impossible 
to dispute. A few courageous writers and speakers 
ventured, even so far back as 1870, to question the 
absolute supremacy of “ the man of blood and iron” 
in the hierarchy of statesmanship. There were even 
some bold enough to declare that they preferred Mr. 
Gladstone with his methods and his aims to Prince 
Bismarck with his. But to the people of culture 
and the elect throughout the earth this opinion 
savoured of heresy rank and damnable. Had not 
Prince Bismarck “achieved”? more than any other 
living man, Mr. Gladstone not excluded ; and had he 
not carried out his political opinions with a thorough- 
ness and a steadfastness to which the Hnglish Liberal 
leader, a mere statesman of the Parliamentary era, 
had neveratiained? In short, the Bismarck myth, the 
myth which represented the Prince as the greatest 
of all statesmen, and Bismarckism as the highest 
and noblest of all forms of statecraft, was the ruling 
political faith of Europe for more than a score of 
years; and those who dissented from it were re- 
garded very mach as the mere Nonconformist is 
regarded in a community in which Church interests 
and Church prejudices are supreme. The fact that 
Prince Bismarck would never have “ achieved ” any- 
thing in particular if he had not happened to have 
the German Army and Count Moltke at his back, 
and that in domestic affairs his greatest triumph was 
his acquisition of absolute personal supremacy over 
a staunch old soldier like the Emperor William, who 
had more nerve-power than brains, did not appear to 
detract from his qualities in the eyes of his admirers. 





These things were merely incidents of the myth that 
in no respect affected its lustre or veracity. Itis true 
that when at the very zenith of his career Prince 
Bismarck found a dangerous blow dealt at his re- 
putation, not merely as a statesman, but as a man. 
That was the time when some of those who were 
not particularly fond of him at the German Court 
sought to set up a rival statesman in opposition 
to him. In this country when the man in pos- 
session as head of the Government or leader of 
the party finds that he has to contend against 
the rivalry of another, he accepts the situation 
very much as a matter of course, and prepares 
to fight out the battle for supremacy on the 
strength of his own merits. Bat the “model 
statesman” did not act in this fashion when the 
unhappy Count von Arnim was so rash as to allow 
himself to be talked about as a possible rival 
to Prince Bismarck. From that moment he re- 
garded Arnim, not as a rival to be fairly fought, but 
as a sacrilegious monster to be crushed at all costs. 
How ke set to work to destroy that unfortunate 
gentleman, to what falsehoods, tricks, evasions, 
acts of lawlessness and positive crimes he resorted 
in order to effect his purpose, the present generation 
will hardly remember. But those of us who do 
remember will agree that there is in all European 
history no chapter more disgraceful than that which 
records the undoing of Count von Arnim by Prince 
Bismarck, 

From that day there was, for some of us at least, 
no possible recantation of our disbelief in the Bis- 
marck myth. Whatever fresh glories and triumphs 
might fall to the lot of the German Chancellor 
there were those who remained unmoved by them, 
and who clung stubbornly to their contention that 
the “man of blood and iron” was in effect an im- 
postor. It was impossible to believe that a really 
great man could have treated a rival in the way 
in which he had treated Arnim. It was even more 
incredible that a really able man could have resorted 
to the clumsy tricks and subterfuges and lies and 
crimes which the Caancellor had to employ in order 
to get rid of the colleague he had learned to hate. 
Prince Bismarck’s secret was, in short, laid bare 
to those who had eyes to see in the course of the 
prolonged Arnim process, and it was found to be 
nothing more and nothing less than the simple 
secret of the bully. Of course the world failed to 
perceive the truth. It stiil treated his great master- 
strokes of policy as the work of a genius, when they 
were manifestly the ordinary operations of a bully. 
It forgot that during the whole term of his supre- 
macy in German affairs there was not a single coup 
in which Prince Bismarck was successful that would 
have been so much as possible if he had not always 
had behind him the sword of the German Army and 
the unswerving devotion of the German Emperor. 
When the dark days of the reign of the Emperor 
Frederick came upon the world, those who had 
found out the Chancellor felt no surprise at the 
brutality of his conduct towards his dying master, or 
at the insolence of his demeanour towards that mas- 
ter’s wife. He had never liked England, and he hada 
positive dislike for the English people. His ideal of a 
a wife, whether in a palace or a cottage, was that of 
the simple housewife, whose chief care in life is to 
attend to her husband’s meals and raiment. When 
a woman who stood close to the throne ventured to 
show that she also was not devoid of brains and of 
the instinct for politics, he was, naturally, extremely 
angry; but when that woman was of English birth, 
his anger reached to the height of absolute fury. It 
is no very great achievement to have bullied a dying 
man and his heartbroken widow. Such as it is, 
Prince Bismarck can take the full credit for it to 
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himself. [In those days, casting aside the mock 
reverence he had shown to the dull old King and 
Emperor, he played the part of an absolute monarch, 
and treated his lawful Sovereign almost as though 
he had been his lackey. How was it that he dared 
to act in this fashion? Simply because he knew 
that Frederick was doomed to an early death, and 
he believed that in bis son, the present Emperor, he 
had an instrument whom he could use as he had 
used his grandfather William I. 

That which has been a surprise to many, how- 
ever—a surprise even to some of those who read the 
secret of his character most clearly twenty years 
ago—has been his behaviour since his fall. Where 
have been the dignity, the self-restraint, the patriot- 
ism, the common self-respect, that one might have 
looked for in the case of a man of Prince Bismarck’s 
fame, and of his so-called “greatness’’? Where, 
indeed! There was something that hurt one’s 
sense of the dignity of manhood in the way in which 
he first took his punishment—the tears in his eyes, 
the sobs that broke in his throat, the wails of self- 
pity which went up to Heavev. They positively 
recalled a certain dreadful page in “ Barnaby Rudge.” 
But even worse has been his conduct since he re- 
covered from the first shock of his fall, and found to 
his unutterable amazement that the world did not 
stand still because he was no longer at the head of 
the German nation. His sneers and jibes were 
bad enough; but it is only since he has taken 
upon himself the part of common informer, and 
has begun to favour the world with revelations 
of his own dishonesty as a diplomatist, that 
he has really seemed to touch bottom, and to 
show us the lowest depths of his extraordinary 
vcharacter. For the sake of injuring not only his 
Emperor but the country of which he is himself a 
citizen, and more particularly in order to avenge 
himself for the imaginary wrongs he suffered at the 
hands of the Empress Frederick, he has scattered 
dynamite along the highway of nations and exposed 
the civilised world to the menace of war. We con- 
gratulate the German Parliament upon the dignity 
with which it has treated this latest outrage by the 
man whom it once worshipped with so intense an 
idolatry; but surely even in Germany, after last 
Monday’s debate, there must te some searching of 
hearts as to the authenticity of the myth which has 
represented Prince Bismarck to the world as one of 
its greatest men. In any case, it must be admitted 
by philosophers, his greatness is also the measure of 
his smallnes 


THE TROUBLE IN THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL, 





JT is impossible to deny the gravity of the dis- 
| closures as to the falsification of accounts by 
the Works Department of the County Council. 
Let us first state impartially how the facts stand. 
One of the principal planks in the Progressive pro- 
gramme has been a demand for the direct exeeution 
of public works by the Council itself, without the 
intervention of a contractor. In this demand there 
was nothing new. Liverpool is the most Tory of 
our provincial towns, but Liverpool executed the 
Vyrnwy Waterworks without a contractor. The 
Vyrnwy Waterworks were a much bigger undertaking 
than anything yet originated by the County Council 
—the Blackwall Tunnel was due to the old Board 
of Works. Glasgow has gone even further, and the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, who, needless to say, 
are not Fabians, do most of their work for them- 
selves. But, unhappily, the movement in the 








County Council was openly and consciously a 
Socialist movement. It was preceded by a regular 
war against the contractors. We cannot profess 
to say whether the contractors or the Council were 
right. The contractors say that the requirements 
of the Council were so rigid and extreme that it 
was impossible to tender at ordinary prices, 
and suggest that this was due to the hostility of 
the leading spirits of the Progressive majority 
to the contractor per se. The Progressives say 
that the contractors had formed a ring against 
the Council. It is only fair to admit two things 
which tell against the Council. Firstly, con- 
tracting is the most competitive—nay, cut-throat 
—of trades, and a ring is peculiarly difficult to 
organise. Secondly, many, if not all, of the largest 
and most respectable contractors did not tender at 
high prices, but refused to tender at all. They 
declared that it was not worth their while to take 
work at any price from a body which was always 
quarrelling with its contractors. The Moderate 
party in the Council sympathised with the con- 
tractors, partly for factious reasons, partly because 
they thought the contractors were ill-used, but 
mainly because they were alarmed at a movement 
which threatened to reduce London to the condition 
of Paris in 1848. 

It was under these disadvantageous circum- 
stances that the Works Department was started. 
It was to be a department of the Council ready 
to execute all kinds of public work which might 
be required by any .committee of the Council. 
In most cases it actually tendered against con- 
tractors. Before it got any big job to do, the 
relative advantages of contract and direct work 
were hotly debated. This system was supposed to 
keep the contractors, on the one side, and the Social- 
ists, on the’other, in check. But it seems tous to have 
been elaborately calculated for the increase of ill-will. 
The whole thing was really a sham. What possible 
use could the Works Committee tender be? If a 
contractor tenders and loses, the money comes out 
of his own pocket; the loss incurred by the Works 
Committee is paid by the ratepayers. The tender of 
the Works Committee was, therefore, only another 
estimate, to check that of the architect or engineer. 
To complete the absurdity, if the Works Committee 
did the work for much less than the architect’s 
estimate, the difference was paraded as a profit. 
Such a “ profit” only showed that the architect or 
engineer had made an over-cautious estimate, but it 
was represented as a triumph over the powers of evil 
typified by the middleman. Profits and losses were 
the frequent subject of debate in the Council. 

The Works Committee contained a proportion 
of Moderates who, instead of giving their energies 
to the work, neglected or obstructed it; and it is 
worth noting that none of these gentlemen had 
anything to do with discovering the “scandal.” It 
was presided over by Mr. Ward. Mr. Ward is an 
engineer by profession, who has devoted his whole 
time to public work. He has spent his days at 
Spring Gardens and his nights at Toynbee Hall, 
without seeking from anyone either applause or 
reward. Such singularly unobtrusive service de- 
serves every praise, and one of our chief fears 
is that it may be obscured by the disclosure of 
abuses which he could not prevent. The Council 
left to Mr. Ward more than one man could do, and 
they stinted him in proper skilled assistance. It 
sounds almost incredible, but it would seem that 
the head of the Works Department and his two 
chief assistants only received between them £1,200 
a year, and had not even the advantage of a 
permanent engagement. It is here we put our 
fingers on the real scandal, The Council cannot 
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obtain skilled and honest superintendence of 
varied and difficult constructive work without 
paying for it. Mr. Chamberlain has very rightly 
pointed out this danger, perhaps the greatest 
danger of democracy. Will our Socialist friends 
never understand that, so long at least as any field 
of exertion remains unsocialised, brains must be 
adequately paid for? The men engaged to superin- 
tend the Works Department were not strong enough 
to resist the temptation to make things easier for 
their Progressive advocates. Some time ago we learnt 
that they allowed councillors to interfere with 
labourers at the Council works. Now we learn that 
they deliberately falsified their accounts in order 
that they might seem never to make a loss; 
that is to say, never to have spent more on 
a job than the architect or engineer estimated 
that it would cost. They did not, it would 
seem, falsify the cash accounts. But they kept a 
separate set of cost accounts, so as to have a record 
of the cost of each work, and they falsified these 
cost accounts by various simple ways, of which the 
most notable was a bogus transfer of materials from 
the job on which they were used to another to which 
they never went. This was daly discovered by the 
Controller on his first audit, and promptly reported 
on and inquired into at the earliest opportunity. 
Now everyone can read all about it in the daily 
papers, and the average man in the street fancies 
that the County Council has been following in the 
footsteps of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The facts do not warrant any such conclusion. 
No member of the Council and no official seems 
to have put a penny improperly into his own 
pocket. But, at the same time, we agree with 
Lord Dunraven in thinking the disclosures serious 
enough to justify a special inquiry by a strong 
committee. It would seem to us that the Works 
Department ought to be put on an entirely different 
basis, and the competition between it and the con- 
tractors as far as possible brought to anend. No de- 
partment, however well organised, can be expected 
never to exceed the architect’s estimate or the lowest 
tender. Contracting for roads, bridges, and buildings 
is a very risky business; if the County Council 
is looking for a way of making money for the rate- 
payers it would do better to go into retail trade 
or the manufacture of boots or biscuits, rather than 
into the business of erecting buildings. If, on the 
other hand, its object is to get its own work well 
Coue, it may very well be that there are many classes 
of its work which it could do better for itself. It 
may feel that the system of specification and tender 
is a bad system, leading to many abuses. Much of 
the best work done by contract is done on the basis 
of a percentage on the cost. This is the system 
usually adopted by Messrs. Harland and Wolffin their 
shipbuilding contracts; and we happen to know 
that one of the largest railway works now pro- 
ceeding in the county of London is being done 
on the same basis. If commercial men are 
trying to get rid of the tender system, is it not 
folly for the County Council to try to perpetuate 
the tender system while getting rid of the contractor ? 
The business-like plan would seem to be to decide, 
as far as possible, what classes of works can be done 
by the Works Department, and leave them to the 
Works Department. They would be called upon in 
ordinary course to examine the architect’s estimate 
and to report when they thought it unreliable, but 
otherwise their function would be merely to see 
that good work is done as cheaply as possible. 
If there are, as we believe there are, some 
classes of work which still require a contractor, 
every means should be taken to attract the 
best contractors, and consequently to secure the 








best work. It may also be pointed out to the 
Progressives that by keeping up the fight against 
the contractors they to a large extent antagonise 
the contractors’ men, while it may be pointed out 
to the Moderates that they share to the full the 
responsibility for the detailed work of the Council, 
and that the ordinary elector has no respect for 
the bird who fouls his own nest. And, above all, 
let us try to keep these practical questions free 
from the -ists and -isms. 








INSURANCE. 





{ONSIDERABLE interest has attached of late to 

/) the operations of a few of our older life com- 
panies whose sudden emergence from torpor to 
desperate activity is still a notable episode in the 
recent records of life assurance. Either wearying 
of the beaten path,or fearing to be left behind in 
the ever-increasing competition, they launched into 
schemes of expansion entailing great expense, but 
resulting in a big temporary accretion of business, 
in the prospective profits to be derived from which 
they fondly dreamed, no doubt, of a general ag- 
grandisement of funds, revenue, and surplus, with 
increased power and popularity for the office 
and great credit to the management effecting the 
reform. Of the various schemes of development 
adopted, the establishment of foreign agencies 
on a large scale appears to have been that 
most favoured. Unfortunately, however, that wise 
prevision which is so necessary in the promotion of 
a new organisation, and which, indeed, differentiates 
a sound enterprise from a reckless one, has generally 
been absent. On the other hand, the wisdom that 
follows the event is a more common quality, and 
many companies are now realising that the character 
of foreign business and the cost of getting it are 
serious obstacles in the way of prosperity along 
these lines—in fact, that the game is not worth the 
candle. Results have in nearly every instance the 
same uncomfortable trend. The business swells (at 
a heavy initial outlay), and continues to increase 
until the rapidly-mounting ratio of expense frightens 
the office into retrenchment. Then the new business 
falls away, but very much quicker than the expense 
ratio descends ; valuation reveals a shrunken surplus, 
the bonus is curtailed, and the last state of that office 
is worse than the first. 

In relation to these observations, the recent report 
of the Imperial Life Assurance Company on its quin- 
quennial valuation (as at 3lst January last) is par- 
ticularly interesting. Looking back as far as the 
early part of the last decade, we find the Imperial 
transacting an annual new business of less than a 
quarter of a million, and certainly showing very 
little tendency to increase it. Still, the cost of 
getting business was only 14 percent. of the premium 
income, and the valuation of the year 1881 had dis- 
closed the respectable surplus of £132,000. To-day 
the new business of the company amounts to well 
over half a million a year; in fact, half a million has 
been the average per annum for the past five years, 
as against rather more than half that amount for the 
preceding quinquennium, while the premium revenue 
has increased in corresponding proportion, from an 
annual average of £80,000 to one of over £150,000. 
This is a magnificent record of progressiveness at the 
first blush, but investigation soon betrays the worm 
within the rose. In spite of augmented funds and 
income, in spite of a practically doubled turnover, 
the surplus declared in the present report is only 
£117,516—just £11,000 less than at the last valuation. 
The policy-holders are the principal sufferers by 
this decline. Taking the figures which appertain 
to policies effected prior to November, 1892, the 
bonus has been reduced in one class from £1 13s, 
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per cent. (compound) to £1 5s., and in another class 
from £1 5s. to two-thirds of that amount. In 
the new series of policies taken out since that 
date the bonus is distributed among three classes 
—viz. (1) ordinary, (2) total abstainers, (3) South 
African, the latter being significant as indicating, 
in our judgment, the trail of the serpent. The 
first and third of these sub-divisions are allotted 
a bonus of £1 per cent., the total abstainers—pre- 
sumably in view of the influence of their class upon 
the mortality experience of the office— being awarded 
an additional half-a-crown. These figures speak for 
themselves, and with no uncertain voice. Yet, with 
such, to say the least of it, unpretentious results, 
the directors express themselves satisfied, “in view” 
—we quote from the report —“of the diminished earn- 
ing power of money... . and the increased expense 
which has had to be incurred to obtain the large addi- 
tions which have been made to the society's business.” 
With the first part of this plea we have consider- 
able sympathy; the latter part seems merely to 
beg the question. While it is yet to be demon- 
strated that an insurance company is bound to 
make large additions to its new business, it is hardly 
controvertible that the acquisition of a large body 
of business of dubious, we might say indifferent, 
character—for instance, South African—must, by 
its eventual influence on the normal average risk, 
be detrimental to the best interests of the company ; 
and as the establishment of the South African class 
marked an immediate upward movement of the 
expense ratio—it reached its highwater-mark in 
1894 with 25 per cent., and still stands at close upon 
19—we have some right to infer that the falling off 
of the bonus is largely due to that enterprise, and 
to question the discretion of the directors in em- 
barking upon it. The obvious deduction to be 
drawn is that in insurance, just as in any other 
field of commercial enterprise, a steady and normal 
development of business connections is far better, 
and far more paying in the end, than sudden and 
spasmodic efforts at expansion. Finally, though 
with no intention of putting the Imperial manage- 
ment under the microscope, we wish to draw atten- 
tion to two minor details that seem capable of 
improvement: the prespectus should be simplified 
to the level of the ordinary insurer’s understanding, 
and the clause in the proposal form suggesting a 
deposit of part of the premium is surely an un- 
dignified proceeding on the part of a company with 
a capital of two and a half millions, and a record 
of seventy-five years. 


FINANCE. 
— 

HE Bank of England Directors on Thursday 
made no change in their official rate of dis- 
count, which consequently remains at 4 per cent. 
In some quarters earlier in the week an advance in 
the official minimum was anticipated; and on Wednes- 
day several transactions took place on the clear 
understanding that, if there were an advance in 
the Bank rate, the rate charged should be fully 
tf per cent. As far as we are aware, no houses in 
really first-class credit actually paid this sum, 
but there was a considerable business done in 
bills at 3) per cent. Day-to-day money has been 
plentiful at anything from 3} to 3} per cent.; 
and it is significant that for longdated paper 
3} per cent. is the usual rate asked. The Bank of 
England Directors have evidently come to the con- 
clusion that there is no reason to anticipate, at any 
rate for the present, the very heavy demands at one 
time expected. The anticipation of a lively specula- 
tion in American railway securities has been wholly 
falsified by events. Large sums of money, it is well 
known, were shipped from this side upon American 
account in anticipation, or at any rate for the pur- 
pose of guarding against dangers which were very 





likely to have ensued had Mr. Bryan been elected to 
the Presidency. These sums were very much in the 
nature of accommodation bills, and consequently 
they do not in reality represent payment for any- 
thing. These sums will be available, now that the 
alarm created by the prospect of Mr. Bryan’s election 
has passed away, for the payment of food stuffs 
and wheat, and other commodities purchased by this 
country from the United States. In addition, it is 
of course well known that many millions of British 
capital are invested in the United States in one form 
and another, and consequently immense sums in the 
form of interest and dividends have to be paid in 
this country every year. It is thought, therefore, 
that the demand for money on account of the 
produce purchased in this country by the United 
States would be very nearly counterbalanced by the 
amounts of money which the United States owe 
in this country. It is not improbable, if the 
value of money continues to rise in the London 
market, that some small sums may be shipped to 
the Continent merely as an exchange operation ; but 
in any case these are not likely to be very large. 
Some payments will doubtless have to be made in 
Russia in exchange for wheat and other produce 
purchased from that country. The one grave 
factor, however, in the outlook for the Money 
Market is the serious famine which this season has 
visited India, necessitating vast purchases on the 
part of the Government for the purpose of feeding 
the people. It is thought in some quarters that 
it will be necessary to raise in London an Indian 
sterling loan. Whatever measures are necessary 
for the purpose of averting the effects of the 
famine as far as possible should, of course, be 
taken; but in so far asit may be possible to raise 
a loan in India itself, in order to avoid increasing 
the India sterling debt, it should be done. That 
the wealthy natives, at any rate in the great cities, 
are willing to subscribe to Indian rupee loans has 
already been proved, and it will be desirable both 
on political and economic grounds to encourage this 
tendency as far as possible. 

The week has been one of depression and gloom 
upon the Stock Exchange. No department, from 
that of the Consol market down, can be described as 
even moderately active. The speculative markets 
have been absolutely lifeless, and, moreover, have 
been very much depressed. Immediately the result 
of the Presidential election in the United States was 
known, the great operators in that market loaded 
up with stock, and prices rose rapidly. It was 
generally anticipated, even by the well-informed, who 
felt that active speculation could not be kept up for 
any considerable time, that nevertheless there would 
be an active American market, at any rate for some 
weeks, if Mr. McKinley were elected. Contrary, how- 
ever, to all expectation, the public have absolutely 
declined to have anything to do with the market, 
and although the professional element has made 
every effort to put up prices and create activity in 
the market, it has signally failed. A still more 
depressing element in the market has been the 
unsatisfactory condition of the South African mining 
departments. It is now admitted that what were 
described a week agoas salesupon Continental account 
were in reality forced sales by embarrassed operators 
here in London. Two or three important well-known 
names in the market were actually mentioned early 
in the week as being in difficulties; it is now 
generally understood that these difficulties have 
been arranged. Nevertheless, it is admitted on all 
sides that the great houses are loaded up with 
mining securities out of all proportion to their real 
requirements ; and as soon as confidence recovers in 
this section, there can be no doubt that large sales 
will be made. At present it is very difficult to sell 
any considerable number even of the best shares 
without seriously depressing the prices. 

From Thursday to Monday next the subscription 
list of “ Triticine, Limited,” will be open. The share 
capital is £100,000, £30,000 worth having already been 
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applied for and £20,000 worth taken by the vendors ; 
the debenture capital, £25,000 in £50 debentures, 
which may be redeemed in ten years at £52 103, 
bears interest at 4} per cent. A feature of the issue 
is that no promotion money is to be paid and no 
underwriting expenses incurred. 

On another page will be found the prospectus of 
“ Bovril (British, Colonial, and Foreign), Limited.” 
Lord Playfair takes again the position of chairman, 
which he occupied on the old Board, with Mr. J. 
Lawson Johnston as vice-chairman. The share 
capital is two millions sterling, with half a million 
of debentures. The net profits for the last balf year 
are said to have been over £80,000, 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The Colston banquets come in the 
very depth of the long recess, like Mi-Caréme 
in Lent. Just for one precious evening the politicians 
are at it, hammer and tongs, and you may hear, 
if you please, both sides of the question at once. 
Then down comes the curtain, and the stage is dark 
until after the New Year. Perhaps yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings at Bristol were not so bright as they might 
have been; but at least one good speech was de- 
livered. Lord Lansdowne and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach were merely guilty of routine official declam- 
ation. But Lord Crewe, as the leading Liberal 
orator, played his part with a spirit and zest which 
must strengthen the impression that the Liberal 
party has in him a politician who belongs to the first 
rather than toany inferior rank. Amid his remarks 
on the general situation in politics he interpolated 
some wise words on the question of the vacant 
leadership. They are words which move the wrath 
of the little clique that has been animated by so 
bitter an antipathy to Lord Rosebery ; but for that 
very reason they will commend themselves to men of 
sense and to lovers of fair-play. 

It is a good many weeks since I mentioned the 
fact that there was serious alarm, not only at New 
Scotland Yard, but in the best Irish Nationalist 
circles, over the prospect of a recrudescence of 
political crime and outrage in Ireland. The revela- 
tions made at Bow Street yesterday amply confirm 
what I said at that time. Of course the informers 
are hard at work, and all the secrets of the American 
desperadoes are in possession of our police. I believe 
that an attempt is to be made in the case of the 
prisoner Ivory to show that any plot in which he 
may have been engaged was really instigated by the 
police themselves. It seems an absurd idea, but it 
is seriously entertained by a number of responsible 
Irishmen. 

A pretty mare’s nest has been discovered by a 
writer in the Saturday Review, and has been seized 
upon with a marvellous simplicity by the Daily 
Chronicle. The discovery is that a great many 
persons who carry arms have never paid fees to the 
officials of the Heralds’ College for the right to do 
so. All the facts that have been paraded of late in 
connection with this discovery will be found in a 
ridiculous volume, published a year or so ago, giving 
a full list of the “armigerous” persons in Great 
Britain. Anybody can become “ armigerous,” and 
consequently in technical phrase “a gentleman,” by 
the simple process of paying certain sums of money 
to certain functionaries at the Heralds’ College. If 
a man declines to pay these fees,and simply sticks to 
the crest and motto which his father probably had 
before him, he is denounced as a “snob” and “no 
gentleman” by the writer who has undertaken to 
whip up the finances of the Heralds’ College. What 
is amusing is that a Radical newspaper should 
regard it as being of the smallest importance to 
any human being to learn whether any particular 
person has had himself certified as “genteel” by 





any officials who confessedly regard the question 
from the money point of view only. You cannot 
win a coat-of-arms nowadays, however noble may 


be your achievements. But you can buy one as 
easily as you can buy a new hat, and no questions 
will be asked as to your personal worthiness. Surely 
the “snobs” are the persons who subscribe to this 
doctrine, and not those who treat it with contempt. 

Sunday. — Despite unfavourable weather, the 
crowd in Whitehall Place and Westminster 
yesterday to see the starting of the motor cars 
Was enormous, and on every hand one heard talk 
of the “historic interest” of the occasion. People 
seemed, indeed, to be as much excited as though 
they were witnessing the opening of a new 
era in the history of mankind. This is curious 
and noteworthy. When the first railway for pas- 
senger traffic was opened at Stockton the event 
excited only local interest. I have often heard the 
story of the starting of the first train from one who 
was there, and of the small groups of persons who 
had assembled to see it. Yet that was the opening 
of a new and wonderful epoch. In one thing, how- 
ever, there was a distinct resemblance between the 
first day of the railways and the first of the motor 
cars. Everybody at Stockton was agreed that 
travelling by railway was an exceedingly dirty 
and unpleasant operation. This was the general 
opinion yesterday with regard to the motor cars. 
We know how railway travelling has been improved. 
Will there be a similar improvement in the new 
mode of locomotion? Everything depends upon 
this. At present the makers of motor cars do not 
seem to have realised the conditions essential to 
success in the operation. Their cars are built on 
the lines of the ordinary horse vehicles, just as the 
first railway carriages were the bodies of old stage- 
coaches mounted on trucks. There will be no real 
success for the motor car until its inventors cast 
aside the idea of the ordinary carriage, and devise a 
vehicle that shall be specially suited to the new 
motive power. 

Monday.—The rumour of a vacancy in the re- 
presentation of Forfarshire is denied this morning, 
and it is therefore possible that no such vacancy 
may occur. But for some time past it has been 
understood that Mr. Martin White’s resignation 
was a possibility. Now that the Tories of Forfar- 
shire have received official warning of this possi- 
bility, it is to be hoped that the Liberals, on their 
part, will be on their guard, and will be ready with 
a candidate if the necessity for procuring one should 
arise. 

Mr. George Russell's manifesto on the Armenian 
Question is not very happily worded, but there can 
be no doubt that what he and Mr. Clayden mean is 
not that the Armenians are to be turned to party 
profit by the Liberals, but that the Liberals are to 
apply the old Liberal principles to their cause, with- 
out regard to the injunctions that have been given 
against partisan action in questions of foreign policy. 
If the truth must be told, a great many Liberals 
besides Mr. George Russell and Mr. Clayden are dis- 
pleased because Lord Salisbury has not been attacked 
with vehemence by the whole strength of their party. 
They are not able to define very clearly the grounds 
on which they wish to attack him at this particular 
moment; but they point to his errors in the past 
as being a reason why his hands ought not to be 
strengthened by Liberal support at this juncture. 
Happily, the majority of Liberals take a different 
view, and, believing that the Prime Minister has 
abandoned his old policy with regard to Russia and 
the Sultan, are anxious to do nothing to weaken him 
so long as he appears to be pursuing a line of action 
which is substantially that which meets with their 
approval. Time will show whether they are justified 
in taking this course; and it need hardly be said 
that every patriot will hope that their justification 
may be complete. 

Mr. Jackson has done well in securing as Secretary 
of the Transvaal Committee so able a person as Mr, 
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Francis Hopwood. None of the younger men in the 
permanent Civil Service can show a better record 
than Mr. Hopwood. He has already risen high in 
his own department—the Board of Trade—and has 
secured the confidence of his successive chiefs of 
both political parties. A better choice than this 
for a post which must necessarily be one of great 
difficulty, could hardly have been made. But 
one wonders, all the same, how even Mr. Hop- 
wood—indefatigably industrious as he is—will be 
able to discharge the duties of this Secretary- 
ship along with those imposed upcn him as 
Secretary of the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade. 

Tuesday.—I have seldom read a speech in its 
way more ridiculous than that delivered by Lord 
Harris at Rochdale yesterday. If he had known 
anything whatever about Mr. Bright and _ his 
political opinions, he would have known better than 
to attempt to claim him, as he did in addressing the 
National Conservative Union, as being something 
like a Jingo and a Tory. To those of us who had 
the privilege of knowing Mr. Bright and of con- 
versing with him on public affairs down to the very 
latest day he spent in London, this cool assumption 
on the part of Lord Harris must seem absolutely 
ludicrous. Mr. Bright, as we all know, was not a 
Gladstonian Home Ruler. He distrusted the Irish 
Members, and for that reason, and almost for that 
alone, he was unwilling to hand over to them the 
government of Ireland. But those who imagine 
that because on this point he broke loose from his 
party, he had any kind of sympathy with the 
general policy of the Tory party, or had recanted 
any one of the opinions he held in his prime, know 
absolutely nothing of the man. Mr. Bright never 
recanted. No man adhered more firmly to the 
opinions he had originally formed on political 
questions than he did; and at the end of his life, 

,although he found himself acting on one particular 
question with the Tory party, he was as far removed 
from that party on all other questions as he ever 
had been. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Balfour's speech at Rochdale 
showed him in his fighting mood. Nobody reading 
it would imagine that four months ago matters had 
reached such a pass in the House of Commons that 
Mr. Balfour's deposition from the leadership was 
seriously contemplated by many staunch Conserva- 
tives, and that something like a rebellion seemed to 
be brewing in the Tory ranks. Mr. Balfour's com- 
plaint now is that he has not got an Opposition to 
oppose him. This reminds one of the soldier under 
the lash who complained that every blow fell either 
too high or too low, and led the farrier wielding the 
whip to exclaim, “ Confound you! I can't please you 
anyway!" Mr. Balfour must be hard to please if he 
really wants the Opposition to act more vigorously 
and efliciently next session than it did last. Mean- 
while the deep discontent which prevailed among 
the Tory rank and file six months ago, with regard 
to the arrogant pretensions of the Liberal Unionists, 
is by no means abated. Privately I hear that the 
views of Mr. Maclean, Lord Charles Beresford, and 
other Tories of that class are shared by their party 
far more widely than the world outside supposes. 
Liberals have their differences and difficulties; it 
would be idle to deny it. But I am by no means 
certain that the difficulties and differences on the 
other side are not still greater, though they are 
prevented from breaking out openly by the disci- 
pline of office. 

Thursday.—At the different meetings that have 
been held this week among Liberals various re- 
ferences have been made to the question of the 
party leadership. In almost every case those re- 
ferences have been wise and just, and have not 
been of such a nature as to give offence to any 
reasonable man. It may be well to state con- 


cisely what, so far as can be gathered, seems 
to be the opinion of the representatives of the 


North of England, and the Midlands. There is 
not the slightest disposition on the part of the 
men who followed Lord Rosebery down to the 
date of his resignation—in other words, the over- 
whelming majority of Scotch and English Liberals 
—to make any attempt to undermine Sir William 
Harcourt’s authority as leader of the party in 
the House of Commons; and though they resent 
the persistent efforts of one or two members 
of the Radical party to gratify their feeling of 
personal ill-will towards Lord Rosebery by circu- 
lating gossip injurious to him, they have no wish to 
retaliate by bringing forward statements that 
might be just as unfriendly to Sir William Har- 
court unless they are compelled to do so. On 
the other hand, whilst they acquiesce fully in 
the present position of affairs, which gives Sir 
William the leading place in the party in Parlia- 
ment, they would resist to the uttermost any 
measure that would make it impossible for Lord 
Rosebery to be brought back to his old position of 
leader if in course of time he should be willing to 
come back, and the party should be equally willing 
to place him again at its head. In other words, the 
maintenance for the present of the sfafus quo is 
demanded by these Liberals, who represent so much 
of the influence, earnestness, and wealth of their 
party. It need hardly be said that if any attempt 
were made to resist that demand in the interests of 
an extreme section of the party, a fatal blunder 
would be committed. 

Friday.—It is much to be regretted that there 
should be any trouble between Mr. Johnson Ferguson 
and his Liberal supporters. They are, of course, 
entitled to criticise any opinions he may hold upon 
the Liquor Question, and to vote for him or not, as 
they think fit, at the next election. But the mere 
fact that he attended a dinner of licensed victuallers 
is not in itself a crime, and ought not to debar him 
from the support of the Liberal party. The Liberal 
party is a party of reform, but it is not a party of 
teetotallers, and the attempt to convert it into one 
can only lead to disaster. It is a pity that so many 
worthy temperance advocates are incapable of fol- 
lowing the notable example of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and of showing his cheery good feeling in dealing 
even with those whom in his heart he may regard 
as sinners, 

A press-cutting agency has sent me a slip from 
some newspaper in which I find myself described 
as “frank, pig-headed, and antiquated,” and as 
“preaching ignorant and malicious nonsense.” All 
this is because I object to the surrender of the 
historic Liberal party to the muddle-headed but none 
the less revolutionary Socialism of Mr. Keir Hardie 
and his followers in the press. If, as my kindly 
critic suggests, I am alone among Liberals in taking 
this line, the historic Liberal party must be in a 
worse way than most people suppose. 


REVOLUTION IN OUR STREETS. 





“ TOR sixteen long years,” said Mr. H. J. Lawson, 

* the President of the Motor-Car Club, on 
Saturday last, the lovers of scientific locomotion 
have awaited “with galling impatience” the day 
when Parliament would permit them to vindicate 
afresh the superiority in matters of traffic of 
machinery over animal power. At last, however, 
the day of their deliverance has come, and what- 
ever else last week's experiment left undecided, 
there can be no doubt of the interest with which 
the public has welcomed the pioneers of change. 
From the dense crowds in Whitehall Place which 
prevented nearly half the cars that had proposed 
to start from leaving London, to the kindly sight- 
seers at Croydon who saluted the adventurers with 





great central body of Liberalism in Scotland, the 


cheers and rice, from the great concourse in the 
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market-square at Reigate, where half the county 
had assembled and was lunching in the open air, to 
the innumerable stubborn sympathisers who would 
not be deterred at Brighton by torrents of rain or 
half a gale of wind from welcoming the mud- 
bespattered travellers at their journey’s end—to say 
nothing of the smaller crowds that poured out of 
every town and village on the line, or of the thou- 
sands of cyclists who formed a flying escort all the 
way—the curiosity of the British public was un- 
mistakably aroused, and the originators of the 
demonstration had no reason to complain of the 
degree of sympathy evoked. Taken as a whole, 
and allowing for the facts that the weather was 
throughout terribly against them, that they had no 
authority to control the traffic in the roads, that 
most of the drivers were without experience, and that 
any car, however badly constructed and whether 
belonging to the Motor Syndicate or not, had a right 
to put in an appearance, the experiment must be 
pronounced a distinct success. The record of the 
Panhard waggonette, driven by M. Merckel, shows 
an average running speed of ten and three-quarter 
miles per hour, and one of the small motors belong- 
ing to M. Bollée and his brother is said to have 
eovered the distance from Brixton to Brighton in 
two hours and ahalf. At the lowest, the voyage 
proves that a method of transit has been invented 
which for speed and tirelessness surpasses any yet 
known upon our roads, and that another resource 
has been added to the means of locomotion that we 
previously possessed. 

At present it is inevitable that the disadvant ges 
of the new system should impress us more strongly 
than the other side. In the first place, the motor- 
car, as at present constituted, threatens to add 
greatly to the ugliness of life. Its shape is obviously 
absurd—-if one may speak of the shape of a machine 
which has already taken an infinite variety of forms 
—for nearly all the cars used last Saturday, whether 
landaus or phaetons, dog-carts or Bath-chairs, seem 
to have adopted a shape which implies the necassity 
of something to draw them along. As one reads a 
bicyclist’s account of the arrival of the first car at 
Reigate—“ What looked like a runaway phaeton with 
the shafts snapped off came lurching over the top of 
the hill, and with a swoop like a toboggan, only the 
motion seemed to be jump, jump, jump, down it came 
at twenty miles an hour”—and contrasts this with the 
same writer's description of the picturesque arrival of 
the coach, one feels that the builders of the cars have 
still their task before them, and one ventures, per- 
haps, to heave a sigh over the vanishing beauty of 
oid English life. Another point which will have 
very seriously to be considered is the danger which 
the cars involve. When Lord Winchilsea, before 
starting, dramatically tore up the red flag which has 
hitherto preceded every locomotive travelling on 
the high-road, and when M. Merckel tore down 
Handcross Hill at a rata which covered two miles in 
five minutes, they challenged a feeling which will have 
to be conciliated if ever these cars are to come into 
common use. These escapades—not that we com- 
piain of either—inevitably create apprehensions of 
what might happen in a London street. A motor- 
scorcher setting the law at defiance, and running 
amuck down Piccadilly or Cheapside, would very 
soon rouse the public indignation, and Mr. Lawson's 
reminder that railways have never interfered with 
animal-drawn cars does not affect the objection to 
machinery which competes with horses in the streets. 
At the same time, it must be freely admitted that, 
save for one unfortunate accident, the demon- 
stration of last Saturday did no harm, and that 
the car-drivers appeared to have a command 
over their vehicles, and the horses in the roads 
to regard them with a callous equanimity, which 
most people hardly ventured to expect. Other 
obvious disadvantages at present arise from 
the use of petroleum, which is always dangerous, 
and which generally leaves behind it a most un- 
pleasant smell, and from the vibration which is 








acutely perceptible in stopping or in slackening 
speed. And a drawback more difficult to over- 
come, and not so clearly foreseen as some others, 
inevitably results from using the high-roads. On 
a wet day like last Saturday the mud stirred up 
is a very serious consideration. On a dry day 
the dust caused by this rapid locomotion may 
prove to be a greater discomfort than riders will 
readily endure. But, as practice brings experience, 
most of these evils will, no doubt, find a remedy, 
and, meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the con- 
venience of the new system will be making converts 
every day. 

The upshot, then, of last week's demonstration 
seems to be that the motor-car has a future before 
it, of some difficulty and uncertainty to begin with, 
but of assured utility in the end. Every English- 
man, at any rate, will admit that at present the 
invention has had no chance of showing what it can 
achieve, for until English mechanicians could be set 
to work upon the French design, the best engineer- 
ing minds among the nations could hardly have 
taken it up as a serious thing. At the same time it 
must be remembered that as yet the motor-car has 
done but little to prove its usefulness abroad, 
where the restrictions of our law have not ob- 
tained. It may ba that very considerable changes 
will have to be made in our streets before the 
new cars can be generally adopted. We shall want 
a much closer control over the traflic in existing 
thoroughfares, if we do not want new thoroughfares 
themselves. We shall want to reserve certain streets 
for machinery, or to eliminate horses altogether, if 
we are not to have a good deal of confusion and dis- 
order. We shall want, in all probability to find 
some better impelling force than petroleum, and 
it seams likely that electricity may supply it. 
But given these requirements, the convenience of 
machinery for locomotion in city streets even 
more than in country roads—steam tramcars with- 
out their noise and ugliness, bicycles without their 
egotism and toil—is too evident to be resisted long. 
Lord Winchilsea claims already that the use of 
motor-cars for agricultural transport will drive away 
half the farmer's cares. Soldiers will see in them 
a solution of many of the worst transport difficulties 
by which all warfare is beset. The ordinary Lon- 
doner will welecme an omnibus which he may stop 
at any moment without feeling that he is adding 
to the burden of the horses’ lot. All who realise 
that to save time and labour is to advancs3 the 
interests of the world will range their sympathies 
upon the motor-driver's side. In the meantime, the 
pioneers are to be highly commended for the « nter- 
prise which they have displayed, and we cordially 
hope that Mr. H. J. Lawson, the founder of the 
safety-bicycle trade, may prove to have inaugurated 
another industry even more important for the 


public use. 








MR. HERBERT SPENCER, 


—_-oe — 


HE news that Mr. Herbert Spencer has at last 

completed the monumental series of works in 
which, for the last forty years, he has been inter- 
preting the universe, must have stirred a good many 
varied memories in a number of men and women 
now in middle life. Most of the people in England 
and America—and probably all the people io Russia 
—who were perplexed by the great intellectual and 
social problems of the day in the later ‘Six- 
ties or earlier "Seventies, have had a Spencerian 
phase of thought—followed not infrequently by 
a period of reaction, ending, as the philosophic 
fire burnt itself out, in complete indifference. 
Mr. Spencer came at an epoch-making crisis, 
and made an epoch himself. He became fully 
known to the reading public just at that critical 
time when the old Utilitarianism and Associationism, 
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more or less transformed by John Stuart Mill, had 
reached their limits of service, and when new con- 
ceptions were fast remodelling science and making 
a new metaphysic of nature imperative. Mr. Spencer 
was one of the torch-bearers of those new concep- 
tions, the leader of that typically English thought, 
which comes down from Locke and Hume, away from 
a narrow and atomic phenomenalism to something 
more objective and obviously real. That phenomen- 
alism, though it was not nearly so sceptical or so 
futile as Mr. Balfour thinks, nevertheless still stood 
somewhat apart, even as it was presented by John 
Stuart Mill, from the scientific achievements which 
are one of the most salient features of the expiring 
century. It was Mr. Spencer who, by a combina- 
tion of the views of the contending parties 
in the famous controversy between Mill and 
Hamilton, restored to the ordinary philosophic 
student that belief in a substratum behind the 
organised world of phenomena which it is so easy to 
demolish and so diflicult to dispense with. It was he 
who, by developing the results attained by Von Baer 
and by Helmholtz, supplied biology and psychology 
respectively with a new set of regulative ideas, and 
who put into philosophic language those conceptions 
the establishment of which we mainly owe to 
Darwin, but which Darwin alone could not have 
translated into any philosophic phraseology. As 
to theological thought, it is beyond our scope or 
power to examine his influence. His Unknowable is 
at least more in conformity with current religious 
ideas than either the early scepticism or the later 
positivism of Hume, or than that terribly dreary 
collectivism of Real and Rational which was made 
in Germany, and is even less intelligible when ex- 
pounded in English than in its native tongue. His 
philosophy began, of course, as heresy ; but popular 
theological thought seems to have assimilated some 
of its ideas, and still more of its terminology, 
with quite surprising success; so that, to many 
worthy people, “environment” is as comforting a term 
as the traditional Mesopotamia. In political thought 
he has travelled far, and yet has found himself in 
some degree left behind. By the unmetaphysical 
world of to-day he is probably regarded only as the 
uncompromising Individualist who has parted com- 
pany with all active political forces, and preaches in 
the desert to a select congregation from the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. But in this world, 
which not even his Synthetic Philosophy has 
adequately synthesised, a philosopher must be 
judged by his ideas rather than by his deductions 
or by the minor details in their application. Other- 
wise, the greatest names in the history of philosophy 
would fare badly—not least Aristotle and Plato. 

It seems ungenerous at such a time to mention the 
minor defects, most visible in the philosopher’s later 
and more detailed works, and most conspicuous to 
the younger generation. Time, and perhaps in- 
creasing knowledge, have dimmed for most of us the 
halo which once surrounded the prophet of Evolu- 
tion. We see the conclusions discrepant with our 
own beliefs or experiences, the small flaws in the 
details, still more in the means adopted to verify 
them; while some of the leading ideas have passed 
so completely into our intellectual life that we can- 
not recognise their source—still less realise that 
people thirty years ago had not got them at all. 
Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable was discovered at a very 
early date to involve contradictions—which, however, 
is the way with ultimate ideas. Our acceptance of his 
view of heredity has been a little shaken by rumours 
—for to nine people out of ten they are no more 
—that Professor Weismann finds reason to think 
otherwise. Psychologists have gone off into labora- 
tories, and, instead of writing chapters on the 
associability of feelings, they make interesting 
and amusing experiments with ingenious machines 
on their own “ reaction-time.” Sociologists and 
anthropologists, like philologists, have got beyond 
the stage of sweeping generalisation into the 


humbler, but usually more advanced, stage of 





collecting facts. Students of history and of scientific 
method dip into the great tables in Mr. Spencer's 
“Descriptive Sociology,” or into the works based 
on them, and find there much which they do not 
know at all, and some things which they know to 
be conspicuously wrong. If they cannot trust Mr. 
Spencer or his secretary on ancient Rome or 
medieval England, they withhold their credence 
as to the Bodos and Lepchas, about whom, 
after all, we know a good deal less. They 
find, too, the nearest approach to the procedure 
that Bacon really proposed to adopt in science— 
a preliminary induction based on facts torn from 
their context and verified by other facts similarly 
treated—facts, too, collected for the philosopher by 
another hand and without the preliminary sifting 
contemplated by Bacon. We cannot see the wood 
for the trees, and the outlying trees, taken singly, are 
sorry specimens now and then. But we only men- 
tion these defects to point out their relative un- 
importance. The merit of a philosophy is not in its 
deductions, nor will it be till a philosophy arises 
which is at once trueand complete. The philosopher 
supplies his contemporaries with regulative ideas for 
their science ; and he forms a link in the chain of 
philosophers which progresses towards an ever more 
adequate theory of things. What, then, has Mr. 
Spencer given us? 

In the first place, as we have said, he helped the 
English-speaking world to a new realism—a trans- 
figured realism, to which, in spite of all more compre- 
hensive resolutions, mankind will again and again 
return. Of still greater importance is his insistence 
on the world as a process, a continuance—a notion 
which we can only estimate at its true value if we 
think of the theories of eternally separate species 
and catastrophic cataclysms that dominated natural 
science forty yearsago. The refutation of these doc- 
trines is the work of others, but it is Mr. Spencer who 
has enforced the refutation upon us. He it is, too, to 
whom we in England and America really owe our 
acceptance of another truth—that correspondence of 
life and mind, of nerve-changes and mental changes, 
which is the basis of modern psychology, and which 
was all but ignored and often denied forty years 
ago. And, finally, no man living has done more to 
make the world understand that morality, apart from 
all social or supernatural sanctions, is rooted in the 
nature of things. Of his political thought we 
have left ourselves no space to speak. We 
may think that he has neglected even those 
measures of indirect protection to the worker that 
are implied in his own conception of justice ; and we 
certainly do not agree with his last prophecy that, 
being unfit for industrial freedom, we are fast re- 
lapsing into a socialism of a militarist coercive 
type. We may regret that, having grasped the unity 
of the universe, he has done nothing with “the 
general mind ” and its expression in the State. But 
that opens up a question for many volumes. His 
earlier works are his true monument. But we have 
absorbed the best of their contents and reject the 
rest. Perhaps under the circumstances, and for the 
non-philosophic world, a more visible presentation 
may be wanted to keep his memory alive. 








MILITARY HONOUR. 





TJTNALSTAFF'S idea of honour is not elevated, but 
I it would be the creed of all sensible people if 
the German military code of honour were to be up- 
held in all the armies of the world. Prince 
Hohenlohe has informed the Reichstag that his 
Government has in view considerable reforms of 
the military code. The practice of duelling may not 
be put down; but it is to be limited. Military 
courts will not be allowed to force officers into 
duels. A Bavarian court of this stamp lately 
ordered the expulsion of an officer from the army 
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because he had expressed his repugnance to the 


principle of duelling. The Bavarian Government 
overruled the order on the ground that the court 
had nothing to do with the officer’s opinions. 
But this gleam of reason, and the promises of 
Prince Hohenlohe, are alike extinguished by the 
pure savagery of the Imperial Minister of War. 
General von Gossler, hitherto unheard of in 
any Parliamentary capacity, favoured the Reich- 
stag with the opinion that an officer who is 
“insulted” by a civilian has the right to kill 
his assailant in “self-defence.” The case of the 
lieutenant who ran an artisan through the body at 
Karlsruhe furnished the Minister with an excellent 
example. He defended this officer, who, by the 
way, has actually been tried and condemned by a 
military tribunal. The attitude of the War Minister 
shows that the sentence is perfunctory, and that the 
assassin will not be punished. Not content with 
justifying the homicide, General von Gossler defamed 
the dead man, much as an aboriginal Fijian, having 
killed an enemy in ambush, was wont to eat him. 
The “insult” at Karlsruhe was an inadvertent push 
against the officer’s chair. In any civilised society 
such an incident, given a quarrelsome soldier, might 
have led to a squabble; but at Karlsruhe it com- 
pelled the lieutenant to redeem his “honour” by 
deliberately seeking out the offender some time later, 
and slaying him in cold blood. This is what General 
von Gossler calls “ self-defence,” which, in his judg- 
ment, is essential to the proper discipline of the 
German army. Here or in France it would be called 
murder, and the criminal would be sent to the 
gallows or the guillotine. 

Prince Hohenlohe was good enough to express his 
admiration of the British army, but he demurred to 
the suggestion that our military code should be 
taken as an example by the Germans. Why the 
“honour ” which is good enough for a British officer 
is not good enough for a German lieutenant does not 
appear. General von Gossler complained that Ger- 
man civilians are constantly incited to quarrel with 
the military; that is to say, a working man will 
invite his own death by provoking an ofiicer to use 
his sword. This reasoning excited derision in the 
Reichstag. It is quite credible that an antagonism 
between the army and the populace is stimulated by 
murder and its official apologists; but this is not 
evidence that the German soldiery will be demoral- 
ised unless the officers are chartered to run 
unarmed civilians through the body. That is 
the act of a coward and an assassin, and is alone 
sufficient to account for the exasperation of 
popular feeling. Such a speech as General von 
Gossler’s must give an enormous impulse to 
German Socialism, because it conflicts with ele- 
mentary humanity and reason. When a Minister 
defends a military code as organised ruffianism, he 
descends to the moral level of the old condottieri, 
who used to amuse themselves by pinking peace- 
able citizens with their lances on the highway. 
The Emperor William is not a model of wisdom, 
but he might cultivate sufficient sense to under- 
stand that, without some abatement of the pre- 
tensions of this military “honour,” he runs the 
risk of alienating a great number of his subjects. 
In no other country does the Government dream 
of allowing the officers of the army to decide 
when “ self-defence” justifies them in murdering 
people who happen to push against their chairs in 
a café. That was the license enjoyed by a brutal 
soldiery after the capture of a town in the Middle 
Ages; but it is scarcely consistent with the modern 
spirit, or with the religious professions which are 
constantly on some august lips. 

The German theory of duelling and of butchering 
civilians appears to be founded on the idea that, in 
times of peace, there must be a good deal of blood- 
letting to keep up the courage of the officers. This 
precious notion of “honour” springs from nothing 
but the lust of blood for its own sake. Every nation 
which makes any pretence to civil law treats the act 





of killing in a private dispute as a crime. If you 
quarrel with your neighbour and take his life, you 
may produce excellent reasons for the belief that 
your life is more valuable than his; but the law in 
a decently governed community will treat you as 
an ordinary homicide. In Germany, however, pro- 
vided that you wear a uniform, you may kill an 
unarmed man on the most frivolous pretext, and 
the Minister of War will publicly extol you and 
malign him. The only feasible explanation of such 
a system is that murder is considered good for the 
pluck of the German officer when he has no enemy 
of his country to encounter. On no other basis 
ean this military “honour” be maintained. The 
whole practice of duelling in the German army 
is obviously encouraged on the same principle. 
Officers must shoot or stab one another for 
slights to this “honour,” or, in the opinion of 
the Von Gosslers, the army will be unfit to defend 
national interests against a foreign foe. It is the 
principle of blooding ferocious dogs which are in 
danger of becoming tame and domesticated. In 
England you will occasionally light upon a belated 
champion of the priz2 ring who tells you solemnly 
that pugilism was a guarantee of the national spirit, 
and that without it we are no longer the bull-dogs 
that held the world in awe; but no one is quite so 
crazy as to argue that an army deteriorates in a 
long peace unless the officers have every facility 
for killing each other and assassinating civilians. 
Strictly speaking, war is simply murder on a large 
scale, and there is morally no more justification for 
the wholesale slaughter on the battlefield than there is 
for duelling. Tae imperfectionsof human nature have 
adopted a convention by which the laws of war 
are supposed to rob it of all its barbarity; and so 
the destruction of a great multitude of the enemy 
confers undying glory on the strategist who con- 
ceives this brilliant operation. But when the mili- 
tary caste which boasts a Von Gossler pushes this 
convention so far as to make the murder of non- 
combatants essential to a so-called “ honour,’ the 
German people are asked to accept a naked bar- 
barism as the supreme rule of the public weal. No 
military system, however deeply founded in the 
traditions of a great nation, can be carried on 
indefinitely at such a cost to humanity. 








ON LINE, 


F we may take for granted that the President of 
the Royal Academy has acertain influence on the 
club over which he is elected to preside, and if we 
may, further, make the still more doubtful assump- 
tion that the Royal Academy has any influence 
on the art of the country, Mr. Poynter's election is 
an admirable one. It is a victory for scholarship 
and dignity, over pot-boiling and sentimentality. 
It is an artistic victory of opportune importance. 
It represents a victory for line, at a time when the 
practice and the teaching of art are suffering decay, 
from the neglect of line. We think we are much 
cleverer nowadays. “Que c’était bon,” as Targuenieff 
makes a Russian say, “pour nos vieux péres de 
creuser comme des taupes.” “It is for us to act,” 
he says. “ Vous n’agirez pas, mes chéres petites 
colombes. Vous n’avez qu’A rentrer dans le trou de 
vos vieux péres et 4 continuer d’y creuser,” or words 
to that effect, remains in my memory as the sequel. 
We have the New English Art Club now, and I doubt 
if many students read Mr. Poynter's Slade lectures. 
They will have to be read again—and the sooner 
the better. 

The most curious and important development 
of modern times is the painter who not only 
cannot, but does not, draw. He is a logical and 
natural product, and a certain stage in the de- 
velopment of art. 

At first was outline. That was, later, shaded 
and coloured. With Velasquez, cil-painting reached 
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the high-water mark of beauty, and truth of 
tone and colour. But the painting was ever 
held clamped, as in a vice, within a powerful and 
masterful line, a line an eighth of an inch thick. 
It may be that, in the extreme finish, in that 
marvellous and final wedding of figure and back- 
ground, which constitutes his finish, the line was 
overwhelmed by the flowing tide of colour, and 
disappeared, but it had never been absent. No 
one ever saw a painting by Tintoretto, or Titian, 
without a thick outline. So, outline was as much 
a part of the conception of painting, as the rim of 
brass is of the idea of cloisonné. But what was 
good enough for Velasquez, for Tintoretto, for 
Veronese and Titian, was not good enough for 
us. I cannot say who invented it: bunt it had 
to be invented, and, somewhere in Paris, was 
born lineless painting. It was discovered that 
there was no boundary of line between an object 
and its background, much as it was discovered that 
there are no iambics in the speeches of lovers. 
And a nice mess the discovery has landed usin! A 
runaway horse, the folly stopped nowhere. On it 
went. It is well through a plate-glass window now, 
in a cul-de-sac, and it cannot well go much farther. 
Lineless painting was bad enough, but what are we 
to say to lineless drawing? Footless verse, or wick- 
less candles, or a kingless country were simple sanity 
in comparison. I have seen a school drawing, by a 
first-rate student in one of the chief ateliers in Paris, 
in which the figure ceased and determined, on the 
shadow side, by sheer cessation, nothing else, no con- 
taining line at all! The figure was not drawn—it 
left off! It left off in about the right place—but 
it left off! 

The effects of this invention are interesting to 
trace. Close as fate is the web of consequences 
woven. Firstly drawing, as such, ceased. Look, 
for instance, at a line-drawing, in an old catalogue, 
by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, of one of his extremely 
clever paintings. To this he may auswer, “ My 
instrument is the brush. I am a painter, and not a 
draughtsman.” I am sorry for the defence, but I 
accept it, and continue. So long as line was under- 
stood to be the backbone of all pictorial art, it was 
possible to make studies of single figures, to be used 
subsequently in compositions of the painter's own 
choice or invention. The outline determined the 
boundary of a face or an arm, and left the artist 
free to put what he chose in the background, in 
juxtaposition to the figure. But the lineless 
draughtsman has no means of registering the 
boundary, except he copy the value of the 
background and the value of the figure in 
their relation. Therefore, when he is drawing 
indoors, he must draw, behind his figure, the art- 
shade, or the Lincrusts Walton with which the 
landlord of his studio has provided him. No non- 
sense about nymphs and bowery dells! No suite 
of rooms may recede behind his model! Or he is 
compelled to build his picture in solid fact, before 
he can copy, and paint it. Therefore,he may only 
paint what he can affordto buy. Imagine Veronese, 
or Watteau, with such limitations! So, in the 
climate of England, on these lines, painting results 
either in feats of endurance out-of-doors, analogous 
to champion piano-playing, in the building of glass 
houses, or in the recurring tragedy of copying a 
woman in a corner, till her hands are red with 
hanging down. 

So much for the effect of lineless drawing on 
the painting of pictures. Now for its effect on 
drawing, as an end in itself. Take up the Jllus- 
trated London News, and compare the gauze 
process-prints from lineless monochrome paintings 
by Forestier, Overend, Begg, Burgess, or Tringham, 
with an ordinary wood-engraving in the same paper. 
How dingy and undistinguished the one; how clean 
and pleasant, at least, the other. Or, in the Graphic, 
the depressing page that is made by the processed 
monochrome lineless drawings signed “ H. M. Paget,” 
“J. Nash,” “J. Gulich,” “W.T. Smedley,” “ Alfred 





Paris,” “W. Hatherell,” “ H. Moreno,” with the 
most uninteresting woodcut in the same paper. 
There is a Spanish paper which holds about the 
same position as the Graphic and the /llustrated 
London News, of which I cannot remember the 
name. But it is all woodeuts. How fresh, how 
clean, how self-respecting it looks by the side 
of our dingy pages! Our artists could do as 
well, or better. But the lineless monochrome is 
a deadly invention. Take the Enfr'acte Annual 
for this year, and look, for good old-fashioned 
drawing, at the heads of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley on 
p. 24. See how the old faces are drawn with 
significant contour, and then modelled with line, 
which is full of wit and verve. Phil May, too, is 
an admirable influence, with his care for and 
command of line. In the American magazines, the 
principles of art are misunderstood with the ex- 
pensive and touching thoroughness that distinguishes 
the American determination to achieve culture. 
Woodcutters have been trained to such perfection, 
that you could almost take their blocks for process- 
blocks from mediocre lineless paintings. What is 
called electric engraving is invaluable exactly as 
a photograph or a phonograph is invaluable. It 
gives you a documentary account of the surface 
of a valuable picture. It enables you to print 
photographs of events in a paper, which is in- 
valuable as news. But let the artist draw, not 
paint in lineless monochrome. Let us have photo- 
zine for broad, simple drawings. (See how even 
Mr. Marcus Stone is distinguished, and pleasant, and 
decorative, in a drawing in an egregious publication 
called, I think, The Ladies’ Realm) Photo-zine for 
broad, simple drawings, and woodcuts for drawings 
requiring more elaboration. Cheapness is not every- 
thing. For Heaven's sake, give us back our clean 





paper, after this nightmare of gauz2! St P. 
THE DRAMA. 
ee 
“Tne MANXMAN”"—“ THE HAVEN OF CONTENT.” 


\ I borrow a delicious phrase of Mr. Birrell's, 
4 and say that the novels of Mr. Hall Caine are 
among the contemporary works which I have found 
it “easy and even helpful” not to have read? It 
seems that “ The Manxman’’—at any rate, the Lyric 
programme says so—is a “ famous novel”; and I am 
not in the least surprised. For I can see, if only 
from Mr. Wilson Barrett's stage-version of it, that it 
deals with the strong primary things of life; with 
the blind, unreasoning love of man for woman, of 
parent for offspring—love as a brute force—with 
honour and dishonour, with wrecked friendship and 
broken faith. It deals with these apparently (for I 
am not entitled to assume that Mr. Wilson Barrett 
is a translator-traitor) somewhat ponderously, some- 
what tactlessly, taking them as ultimate facts with- 
out subjecting them to anything like philosophical 
analysis or transfiguring them with anything like 
indulgent, mellow humour. I conceive, then, Mr. 
Hall Caine to be a writer of vehement feeling— 
an “instinctive,” as the French say—hardly, that 
is, a thinker, still less an artist. An ancient and 
slightly decadent literature Jike ours will, I should 
guess, get more good than harm from the irrup- 
tion of such a man into it. He and his kind will 
help to do for it what the Romans did for humanity 
when they vanquished Greece, and the barbarians 
when they overran the Roman Empire. And so it 
would be foolish for me to fasten upon this or that 
thing in Mr. Hall Caine’s work as offending against 
fastidious taste, against artistic reticence and pro- 
portion, for it is precisely Mr. Hall Caine’s function, 
if I have guessed it aright, to show that there are 
things in life having naught to do with fastidious 
taste or artistic reticence and proportion, and 
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yet of fundamental importance to our well-being. 


‘ . There! I think that concession is enough 
for honour, and I am not going to make any further 
effort to see some other side of the matter than that 
which naturally presents itself to me. And what 
naturally presents itself to me is that The Manaman 
at the Lyric is too full-bodied, crude, and criard. 
Even when the right thing is said, it is said with too 
much emphasis. The dramatist (for I must drop 
Mr. Hall Caine, whom I only know at second-hand, 
and take up Mr. Wilson Barrett) seems to distrust 
our intelligence. He begins by showing me Pete 
Quillam as a rough diamond, blindly trusting in love 
and in friendship. Well and good; I have grasped 
that not very recondite fact, and now we may pass 
on. But no; the dramatist still continues to insist 
that Pete is a rough diamond—blindly, etc. ete. Pete 
himself obligingly turns himself round that I may 
see, in every light, how rough a diamond he is—how 
blindly, ete. ete. Then the bystanders proclaim it 
with one accord. I close my eyes for a time, hoping 
that they will have got on to something else; when 
I open them, there is Pets again, being a rougher 
diamond than ever—more blindly, ete. ete. And 
so the idea is positively rubbed into me; it is not 
an exposition, but an embrocation. So with 
the idea of Pete's excessive joy of fatherhood. 
It is quite right that this idea should be brought 
into relief, because thereby the catastrophe will be 
intensified when Pete is by-and-by overwhelmed 
with the revelation that the child is not his. But 
the idea is repeated again and again; it is ex- 
aggerated to burlesque. . «+ So with Pete's 
performance on the big drum, That drum fills up 
the foreground through a whole act, and then he 
goes and beats it outside. Doubtless the drum is 
a symbol, for, in a sense, Pete is always banging the 
big drum throughout the play. But symbols should 
be sparingly employed; one does not care to drink 
one’s liqueurs out of a mug. So again with 
the pathetic side of Pete. His wife has deserted 
him, and to hide the disgrace he pretends she has 
gone on a visit to an imaginary relative. He writes 
letters to himself as coming from her, dictates 
replies, and so forth. This, to be sure, is genuinely 
pathetic—quite the freshest and best thing in the 
piece, to my mind—but it is overdone. See how 
Mr. Wilson Barrett revels in the dictating of 
that letter, gnawing every shred of meat off the 
situation like a dog with a bone. Before the thing 
is half done I am satiated. Excess, emphasis, these 
are the main faults of the play. Another is lack of 
balance—the character (capable, I should fancy, of 
ingenious and subtle development) of Philip Chris- 
tian, the man who steals the heart of Pete’s wife 
against his own conscience and almost against his 
will, being wantonly sacrificed in order that Pete 
may have all the room to himself to show us 
how rough a diamond he is, how blindly, ete. etc. 
And another fault is a cheap, vulgar humour in the 
minor characters of Pete’s scamp of a cousin and his 
tipsy associates, in the hypocritical vagaries of 
Pete's father-in-law, Cezar Cregeen, and in the 
tittle-tattle of the Manx crowd. The part of the 
wife, though commonplace enough, would be effec- 
tive in the hands of an actress of rugged strength or 
volcanic passion. Miss Maud Jeffries at present has 
only the uncertain, half-hearted beginnings of these 
qualities. No! there is nothing in the play but 
Pete, which Mr. Wilson Barrett plays, or rather over- 
plays, with gusto. If this actor would only moderate 
his transports, cut out half his speeches, and smoke 
a soothing cigarette in the wings while Philip Chris- 
tian, say, is allowed to take his turn on the stage, 
his Pete Quillam would be an altogether commend- 
able piece of work. 

Suppose you were to take the plot of Hamlet, 
and, while retaining the ingredients, were to alter 
their proportions, giving the “ Ophelia” motive the 
principal and the “revenge” motive a subsidiary 
place. Hamlet would be in love with Ophelia, but 
hesitating to offer her marriage until he has tracked 





down and punished the (unknown) destroyer of his 
late father. When at length he discovers the enemy 
he is seeking, he finds it to be the father of the 
woman he loves. Modernise this, and you would 
have something like the story of Mr. Malcolm 
Watson’s Haven of Content, played at the Garrick 
one afternoon this week. The fault of Mr. Watson's 
play, I suspect, is that this “revenge” is too big a 
thing to be made merely subsidiary to a mere love- 
story. You are invited to attend to that motive as 
soon as the curtain rises; you look for a serious 
development of it—and you find that it is only 
to be used, after all, as a mere ficelle for bringing 
about a happy marriage. Of the soul-struggle of 
the man, torn between his love and his revenge 
—surely, the most interesting outcome of the 
dramatist’s idea—you are shown next to nothing. 
What you do get is the strange final situation 
of the hero saying, in effect, to the villain: “ At last 
I have run you to earth! You are the rogue who 
robbed my father of his fortune, broke his heart, 
and drove him into the grave. For three acts I have 
thought of nothing, and talked of nothing, but dis- 
covering and punishing you. Well, withdraw your 
objection to my marriage with your daughter—and 
we will say no more about it.” This strikes one as 
an anti-climax. To be sure, the villain is a comic 
villain, so that the revenge, if executed, would be 
absurd ; but that only makes the “revenge” motive 
artificial and trivial from the very beginning. Con- 
clusion : dramatists should not attempt to wrest an 
essentially tragic motive tothe purposes of comedy. 
And so, unable to believe in the play from first to last, 
I could only feel that Mr. Watson’s clever sketches 
of character, adroitly engineered situations, and 
pungent dialogue, were wasted in a hopeless cause. 
But I cordially recognise these excellent qualities of 
his work, and wish him better luck with his central 
idea next time. A. B. W. 








THE NEW PLAN, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, November 14th. 


T seeme that we are about to enter upon another 
period of “Talkee-Talkee.” This time it is 
Russia which is to do the talking, while England 
and France say Amen at proper intervals, and the 
Triple Alliance looks on with indifference. There is 
a Concert of Europe again. M. Hanotaux and Lord 
Salisbury have both assured the world of this fact. 
Last year it decided that what Turkey needed was 
time for the Sultan to carry out his benevolent 
intentions. He has had the time and improved it, 
inhisown way. Now itis agreed that he needs more 
time and also money, while Europe needs peace, which 
can only be assured by maintaining the integrity of 
his Empire. It is also decided that the disagreeable 
impression made upon Europe by the massacre and 
plunder and persecution of the Armenians can only 
be removed by giving the Sultan more good advice. 
It will relieve the public mind to curse him a little, 
especially if it is by the mouth of M. Nelidoff instead 
of that of Sir Philip Currie. So M. Nelidoff has gone 
to St. Petersburg to receive his instructions. Sir 
Philip Currie and M. Cambon went to the station to 
do him honour when he started, as did various 
smaller fry ; but there was no representative of the 
Triple Alliance there. 

Meanwhile, the Sultan has done what the Turks 
always do under such circumstances: he has issued 
a proclamation to the Armenians that his benevolence 
is inexhaustible, and that they are the happiest 
people on earth; and also an iradé decreeing the 
immediate application of promised reforms to all 
the Empire. Similar documents appeared a year 
ago, and at the beginning of his reign he met the 
Conference of Constantinople with the proclama- 
tion of Midhat’s Constitution. So the farce begins 
again, while the Palace Camarilla remains in full 
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power and the persecution of the Armenians is 
unabated — arrests, imprisonment, torture of all 
descriptions in Constantinople and all over the 
Empire ; misery, oppression, starvation everywhere, 
for Turks as well as Christians. 

The optimists tell us that we should not be dis- 
couraged; that the Sultan is to be bribed by a 
great loan to agree to a commission of control for 
the finances and another for the administration of 
the Empire. There is to be no condominium, but 
the present Debt Commission, with the addition of 
a Russian member, is to collect all the revenues 
and control all the expenses. They say that 
France is ready to insist upon this to protect 
the French bondholders. They tell us also of 
a& new commission with foreign representatives 
to secure the appointment of proper men for 
ministers and other officials, and through this the 
restoration of a responsible government here. This 
is interesting, if true. But they do not tell us what 
will happen if the Sultan declines the proffered aid, 
as he certainly will. I do not believe that Russia 
has agreed to any use of force by united Europe, 
nor that she will use her own force except in her 
own interests. Consequently I have no faith in this 
new Concert of Europe, and no hope of any sort of 
improvement in the state of the Turkish Empire, 
through its influence. There is no use in ignoring 
the fact that the Governments of Europe are not 
moved by any sympathy for the Armenians in any- 
thing they do here. If they intervene, it is in their 
own interest and through fear that these disturb- 
ances may force the Eastern Question upon them 
before they are ready for it. I believe that Lord 
Salisbury would be ready to divide up the Turkish 
Empire now, but there is no statesman on the 
Continent who has the capacity or the courage to 
take advantage of this, unite with him and forcea 
settlement. 





THE FRENCH WIFE. 





yon BARNARD of Castle Barnard was a man 
b filled with the fulness of life. He looked round 
upon his castle and his pastures, his park-land and his 
plough-land, and had no more thought to his latter 
end than the man in the Scriptures. He had an 
ancient house, from the windows of which he sur- 
veyed three counties, and which had been his father’s 
before him, and would be his son’s after him. He 
had the land-hunger and the house-hunger for his 
own possessions. He was incredibly proud, under 
his rough exterior, of his name and his race. He was 
a red-faced, blustering, overbearing man ; handsome, 
if you like the sort—blue-eyed, red-haired, white- 
toothed. His friends said that the heart of him was 
as sound as a nut; others, and these with no cause 
of disaffection towards him, held him a man whose 
will was born to over-ride the wills and the rights 
of the weak. His dogs and his horses knew the lash 
of his whip, but loved him withal. His servants 
held him honest, although his face in the stable-yard 
and the cattle-byre was as good as a high wind. 

There was one he was never rough with—his 
French wife. She was little, and merry as a squirrel, 
with bright, dancing brown eyes, and a pretty 
manner of appeal that went to one’s heart. She 
hung on Squire Barnard's life like a rose on his coat. 
She was always prattling to him, or nestling by him 
with her little brown hand in his great paw, or 
perched on his chair-arm whispering in his ear some 
innocent jest, at which he would shout his big 
laugh and swear that there was never such a 
girl. 

She was more babyish and more witching than 
her two boys—solemn, serious-eyed, brown-skinned 
children, beautiful in roundness and health. Those 


boys were the crown of Squire Barnard’s pride. 
They were called Pierre and Antoine—Peter and 
Antony, the Squire said, were names good enough 





for him. He had them riding their ponies before 
they were three years of age, and he was as proud 
of their pluck as he was of their health and beauty. 

He had found his French wife abroad—no one 
quite knew where. It was certain that she seemed 
to have no relatives; at least, no one out of France 
ever came to visit her. There was a rumour that 
Squire Barnard had eloped with her—a foolish 
rumour perhaps; but Nelly Egan, a housemaid at 
Castle Barnard, swore to the conversation she had 
heard one morning when she was dusting the inner 
library and the Squire and his wife in the outer 
had not seen or heard her presence because of the 
heavy curtains drawn across the arch between. 

The Squire was at his papers, his lady as usual 
seated on the arm of his chair. For a miracle, she 
was silent, and after a time the Squire seemed to 
notice so unusual a happening, for Nelly heard him 
say— 

“ What, my chicken, silent so long! I shall think 
thy music is out of season with the blackbird’s and 
the lark’s.” 

She answered nothing, and then, according to 
Nelly, who must have had her eye between the 
curtains, he swung her on to his knee, and laid her 
down on his shoulder as if she were a bit of a child. 
Then he swore a great oath, which Nelly was too 
good a Presbyterian to record, that he would have 
no tears; yet, for all that, he pulled out his big ban- 
danna, and mopped away at the French wife’s eyes 
affectionately. 

“I¢ is the birthday of my mother, Robert,” she 
said in broken English, that fell from her lips as 
prettily as the drops of water from a fountain. 

* And what then? I have a birthday in a week 
from now; and whatever thou askest of me I shall 
give thee. Is that enough, child?” 

He gathered her up closer in his arms, and held 
her against his rough cheek, 

*‘] would go into France, if I might, and pray my 
mother’s pardon. She is old, and I left her without 
a word. What would we do, thou and I, if some 
day our sons should do the like?” 

“ Thy lady-mother would have none of me,” the 
Squire said, with a tremble of anger in his voice, 
“ because I prayed as my fathers had prayed before 
me. Why dost thou think of her? Hast thou not 
me ?” 

“Yes, yes, Robert,” answered the French wife 
timidly, and lifting a hand to stroke his cheek. “I 
ought not to weep having so dear a husband.” 

“And thy lads, thy gift to me. Come to the 
terrace to see them. Antony is playing with his 
ball, and Peter, when I last saw him, was setting 
his pony to jump the sunk fence.” 

“Oh, my boy,” cried the French wife, getting up 
and running fast to the door. “ He will kill him- 
self! Why dost thou not bid him, Robert, that he 
should be careful?” 

“Nay,” said the Squire, following and detaining 
her, “I will not have my boys taught fear. I would 
rather see them dead than afraid. I will let thee go 
when thou hast gained courage.” 

The French wife, indeed, was fluttering in his 
grasp like a snared bird, and turning great eyes of 
appeal upon him; but though he caught her in his 
arms and held her close, he was merciless to her. 
Only when she had promised him not to frighten 
the boy did he let her go, and then he went with 
her. 

It was Nelly, again, who heard this scrap of 
conversation between them when she ought to have 
been minding her own business. The Squire had 
been away, and on his return had brought his wife 
a barbaric piece of jewellery. It was his custom to 
load her with gems and gold. She was thanking 
him, with her heart in her eyes, and the children 
were rolling together with the dogs on the hearth- 
rug. His glance fell upon them, and pride leaped 

into his eyes. 

‘Thou hast given me the boys,” he said pointing 
atthem. “I have a right to love thee.” 
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“Thou wouldst love me without the boys, 
Robert ?” she said with alarm. 
“TI don’t know that I could love a childless 


woman, even thee. What would become of the 
land, then? Be content, my pretty. Thou art the 
mother of brave sons, and I adore thee.” 

Not so long after this, as time goes, Squire 
Barnard and his cousin James met over a card-table. 
The two men hated each other, and both were 
inflamed by drink. Squire Barnard was the loser 
and was savage. Insult after insult he flung into 
his cousin’s pale sneering face, which had a look of 
triumphant malice that almost maddened him. His 
ill-luck continued, and he grew wilder and more 
savage. He played his cards amid a shower of 
oaths, and his insults to the man opposite increased 
so that James Barnard’s veins swelled in his fore- 
head, his lips worked, and into his little grey eyes 
there came a greenish light like that in the eyes of a 
beast when he is about to spring. 

“T can bear with thee, Cousin Robert,” he said at 
last, with icy deliberation, and tasting the words as 
if they were delicious. “ One day thou wilt come to 
an end of thy passions by a fit, and Castle Barnard 
will be mine, and thou wilt be forgotten.” 

“Thine, thou devil!” shouted Squire Barnard, 
his eyes starting from their sockets. ‘“ And what of 
my bonny lads?” 

James Barnard hissed a word between his teeth 
at which the other man fell back and panted hard. 
For a moment he looked as dazed as the bull in the 
arena when he has lost much blood and feels the 
sharp stab of the spear. Then, with an infuriated 
roar, he sprang at his enemy. 

If he had once caught him by the throat, James 
Barnard would have had small chance of ever suc- 
ceeding to Castle Barnard, but by this time the fine 
gentlemen who had been watching the scene with 
lazy amusement thought it time to interpose, and 
he was caught by a dozen strong hands and dragged 
backward out of the room. Robert Barnard remem- 
bered no more till he awoke some hours later and 
found Dr. Holmes bending above him. 

“Too choleric, my friend,” said the physician. 
“You must learn to keep quiet. This time I have 
averted a fit by bleeding, but next time—I am not 
sure how next time will go.” 

* You heard what he said, Doctor?” asked Robert. 
Barnard. The doctor nodded his head gravely. 

“T heard it. It may be malice. He has set it 
afloat that Armstrong the Counsellor tells him 
that the marriage is nothing in law, and the children 
cannot succeed. It is not that Madame is a Papist, 
though there is some such law on the statute-book. 
We might look for that to be repealed in time. But 
it is something of the French law, something about 
the permission of the parents. It would be strange 
if such a thing should unmake a lawful marriage, but 
the fellow seems sure.” 

“I will go to Armstrong and ask,” said the 
Squire, stretching his great hairy arms for his clothes. 
He was still pale from the shock as much as the 
recent bleeding. 

The doctor said nothing. He was too wise a 
man to try to keep the Squire against his will, 
and he felt that the suspense was more killing to 
the man than any foolhardiness could be. 

An hour later Squire Barnard staggered out of 
Armstrong's office with a face like a ghost. He flung 
himself into the saddle and turned for home. As 
he went his horse’s hoofs made the sparks fly out 
of the stones; and as he dashed up the street, 
frightening children and upsetting barrows—for 
it was fair-day—a shower of curses followed him. 

A couple of miles from home the way led him 
past the Inch Farm. Susan McElligott, his tenant's 
daughter, was grinding flour ata quern. Mechanic- 
ally the Squire’s eyes fell upon her. She was as 
tall as himself, and splendidly built. Her bare arms 
shone like rosy marble. Below the opening of her 
bodice at the neck her full bosom rose and fell. 
Her red hair was red-gold in the sun, and her downy 








skin was faintly bedewed with perspiration. The 
Squire looked at her, and then trembled all over 
with a violent impulse. 

“If I took her to church,” he muttered in his 
beard, “she would give me sons, and James Barnard 
would never rule in my stead.” 

He flung himself from his horse, and marched up 
to the astonished girl. 

“Will you take me for your husband?” he 
said. 

The girl’s eyes, blue as sapphires, narrowed 
themselves between the red gold lashes. 

“What, Squire Barnard, is it to marry a man 
already married ?” 

“Married? Not I, my girl. They can outwit 
a man with their accursed French laws, no matter 
how honest he be. I am no more married than 
you.” 

“But Madame?” 

The Squire blenched. “ Do not speak of her. I 
am not married. Is not that enough?” 

The girl dropped her quern. 

“ Come into my father and say to him what you 
have said to me. If you are not mad, I will give you 
your answer.” 

Between Andrew McElligott and the Squire it was 
settled, and within a very short space of time the 
two stood up before the minister in a neighbouring 
county and were made man and wife. 

Squire Barnard returned to Castle Barnard as 
meek as a whipped dog, and like the ghost of his 
strong triumphant self. The French wife and her 
boys were gone—Armstrong the Counsellor had 
arranged all that—and Susan McElligott reigned in 
her stead, and ruled Castle Barnard with the cruelty 
and the caprice of a tyrant who has been born a 
slave. 

The French wife went no further that Bally- 
molena, the county town, not distant five miles 
from the gates of Castle Barnard. There she crept 
with her two lads into the pretty cottage the Squire 
had provided for her, too stunned, it would seem, to 
refuse the bread from his hands. 

But she had not been a year abandoned when 
the croup seized on the beautiful round children. 
They said she stood over them when they were 
dying, dry-eyed, and even praised the Lord aloud 
that He had snatched the innocent from shame. 

When Robert Barnard heard they were dying, 
he came creeping to her door-post praying that 
he might see them; but she shut the door in his 
face. God had put a new spirit into the French 
wife. 

When the little ones were laid side by side 
under the shamrock sod of Ballymolena graveyard, 
she turned her back on the cottage, and took up 
her abode some distance away. After that she 
accepted no more of Robert Barnard’s charity. 
She offered herself to teach music and French to the 
children of gentlefolk in those parts, and, Papist 
though she was, feeling ran so high in her favour 
that she had more pupils than she could well handle. 

But the night the children died Susan McElligott, 
as she was always called in those parts, was de- 
livered of a dead son. 

It was but the beginning of Robert Barnard’s 
punishment. Child upon child came into the world, 
dead, or lived a few days before its tiny breath 
flickered out. For long the nursery was silent, and 
the dust gathered thickly on the toy soldiers and 
the rocking-horses that had belonged to the children 
of the French wife. The last child Susan McElligott 
bore him, a boy, lived. But alas! as he grew up to 
manhood a want in his mind revealed itself. He 
was quite gentle and intelligent about some things, 
but something had been left out of his mind at the 
making—something that should enable him to take 
his place among other men, and to carry on the 
business of this world. He inherited from his father, 
curiously enough, the love of the land, and it was 
his harmless delight to spend days measuring it 
with instruments, and afterwards making coloured 
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maps of it. At the school-houses of the district he 
would come begging an urchin to carry his strange 
tools for him over miles of bog and mountain. 

He was the last of the Barnards of Castle Barnard. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE BALLAD OF A NUN.” 


Sir,—The legend on which Mr Davidson has based his 
‘Ballad of a Nun” goes farther back than the time of Zorrilla, 
who took his poem “ Margarita la Tornera” from a legend 
which comes down from a much earlier period. St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, in his ‘Glories of Mary ”’—-a book greatly misunder- 


stood by the great mass of Protestants—quotes it from 
“ Cesarius,” 1-7, ¢. 35, and it may be of sufficient interest to 
give it in extenso 
‘A religious named Beatrix, in the monastery of Forte Eraldo, 
devised a plan of flying off from her convent. She went one day before 
nima f Mary, and at its feet de posite 1 the keys of the mor astery, 
for she was portress, and left the convent. Having reached a certain 


town, she there lived in a miserable state of sin for a considerable time. 
She happened one day to meet the agent of the monastery, and, believing 


that in nsequence of her change of dress he would not recognise her, 
she asked him if he knew Sister Beatrix. ‘I know her well,’ replied 
the agent ; ‘ she is a holy nun, and is at present mistress of novices.’ At 
this answer she was confounded and stunned, not knowing how she 
could be mistress of novices. To ascertain the truth, she put on another 


dress and went to the monastery. She asked to see Sister Beatrix, and, 
behold! the Most Holy Virgin appears in the form of the image before 
which Sister Beatrix left the keys and her habit at her departure from 
the monastery. The Divine Mother then said, ‘Know that to prevent 
your disgrace I have taken your form, and have performed for you the 
duties of your office since your flight from the monastery. My child, 
return, do penance » Son still waits for you; and endeavour by a 
good life to preserve the good name which I have here acquired for you.’ 
With these words the Blessed Virgin disappeared. Beatrix entered 
again into the monastery ; resumed the religious habit; and, grateful 
for Mary’s great mercy, she lived a saint, and at death disclosed all, 
to the glory of this great Queen.” 

“A. T.Q. C.,” in his strictures on Mr. Davidson's theology, 
follows the usual perverse interpretation of Catholic doctrine 
common to a fortunately dwindling section of Protestants. In 
following closely the lines of Zorrilla’s touching poem, he is 
certainly not responsible for the intensely Catholic treatment 
of the Spanish poet. May I, however, point out that, as may 
be seen from the sentence in the legend in italics (“ my Son still 
waits for you’’), the position of Our Blessed Lady is kept 
thoroughly subordinate to that of Our Lord; but the question 
of the Intercession of Saints is too wide a one to bea dealt with 
ix your columns.— Yours truly, J. S SHeparp. 


St. Edmund’s, Northampton, 16th November, 1896. 


Srr,—A correspondent in last week's issne points out that 
the legend used by Mr. Davidson in “ The Ballad of a Nun” 
was also used by Zorrilla. It may be of interest to add that 
there is another setting (rather bad) by Adelaide Anne Procter. 
The legend is very old. ‘ 

Mr. Davidson (as in all probability “A.T.Q.C.” acknow- 
ledges now) is not responsible for the morality of the legend. 
Even if he were, the story as told by him is not immoral. What 
is the story, as Mr. Davidson tells it? A nun has been for ten 
years in a convent — 

‘*For ten long years her patient knees 
Engraved the stones—the fittest bride 
Of Christ in all the diocese.”’ 


Her life is against her nature; at last she yields to that nature, 
and she sins. But it is not without a severe struggle. “ Heaven 
save me by a miracle!” she cries. ‘“ She dug her nails deep in 
her breast.” She sins: gives in to the scheme of nature: is 
“sister to the mountains now, and sister to the sun and moon.” 
In her repentance she returns to the convent, well knowing that 
there the most horrible death awaits her, yet longing for it. “I 
come to purge away my sin,” she cries; but she is saved and 
forgiven. 

Consider the previons purity and goodness of the nun’s life, 
her strong temptation, her terrible struggle, her repentance, 
But for the intervention of the Virgin she would have been 
immured—buried alive—brutally murdered by religions maniacs. 
I cannot conceive how the services of the Virgin can be con- 
sidered morally unsound, Such an error of judgment in a critic 
so capable, genial, and just as “A. T. Q. C.” is as inexplicable 
as his error of taste in referring to the Virgin's “ sentry-go,” or 
quoting Leech’s capital joke in this connection. It is the more 
deplorable, because it may keep some people from reading one 
of the most beautiful poems that has been written of recent 
years.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Pinner, November 14th, 1896. Barry PAIN, 





FICTION OF TO-DAY. 


—_ ore 
T chanced upon an evil day 
I took a volume in my hand— 
A volume which I longed to say 
My soul could understand. 


I dipped into its mystic lore 
With all the eagerness of youth; 
Nor dreamed but that its pages bore 
The sign and seal of truth. 


I viewed it not with such disgust 
As wiser heads would feel for it; 

But trusted it as I would trust 
The words of Holy Writ. 


But when upon its strength I leaned, 
And strove thereby my steps to trace, 
It proved as false as any fiend 
And mocked me to my face. 


When knowledge to account was turned, 
Who then so great a fool as I? 
The so-called science I had learned 
Was one pernicious lie. 
Too late it was myself to save 
From mischief which was bound to be: 
But woe to whosoever gave 
So base a book to me! 
And woe to careless souls and kind, 
Who let such trash their tables spread, 
And leave some fresh, untutored mind 
To read what I have read! 
The volume which so grossly lied— 
Which led me wrong and cost me dear— 
Was only “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide” 
For some preceding year. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 


THE 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


“ON WATERS.” 


“ JT pARLER des poetes—et des romanciers,” let me 
add-—“ est toujours une chose bien délicate, et 
surtout quand on I'a été un peu soi-méme.” It is 
close upon seven years since I began to talk about 
poets and novelists in this paper, and I cheer- 
fully recognise what I cheerfully foresaw from the 
beginning, that the occupation admits of few suc- 
cesses, and the successes can have but a slight and 
partial reward in men’s approval, and must wait 
even for that. But I see—if readers of Tue 
SPEAKER will pardon this personal note for 
the sake of a seven years’ acquaintance—that 
a critic can now and always score cheap and 
immediate success by even the idlest deprecia- 
tion of contemporary writing: and I believe 
as firmly as ever that such depreciation is as worth- 
less as it is easy. Of the right perspective which 
time alone can bring, the contemporary sneerer can 
have no more sense than the contemporary encomiast. 
For the rest, his office is to discourage effort and 
rob the worker of that pleasure in his work which is 
the salt of life. He cuts therefore, to the dis- 
passionate eye, but a sorry figure in the workaday 
social scheme. Yet what a brave show he makes at 
the feast, with his appeals to the glorious past! Oh, 
yes; the past is in no danger now, since his intel- 
lectual progenitors have gone to their account! 


THE FACE OF THE 


But the critic who stands up on the other side, 
who dares to be enthusiastic over the present, makes 
no brave show to-day, nor ever can hope to. By 
the time his enthusiasms are justified—if ever they 
are—they will be the enthusiasms of other men 
(including the next generation of depreciators), and 
he will be forgotten. Under the cold shadow of this 
certainty there is but one person to whom I can 
appeal—to the stray raker among neglected writings 


who twenty or thirty years hence shall uncover 
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these deciduous leaves and exclaim: “ Why, dash 
it all! there were fellows even in 1896 who perceived 
that it must be an annus mirabilis which in one 
month could produce four such books as Mr. Barrie's 
‘Sentimental Tommy, Mr. John Davidson's ‘ New 
Ballads,’ Mr. Kipling’s ‘The Seven Seas,’ and Mrs. 
Steel's ‘On the Face of the Waters’!” 


I am not going to “ give myself away” to the 
depreciators by declaring of this last book that it 
is going to be a classic. I don’t for a moment expect 
that it will be anything of the kind. But it cer- 
tainly is a remarkable book. It certainly would 
be a remarkable book though all the “ giants” were 
alive to-day and writing together. And I think it a 
portent worth considering by the dismal augurs 
that a book of this quality should come from a 
writer of whom it is no disparagement to say that 
her claim to stand in the first rank of living English 
novelists has still to be allowed. Little more than 
a generation ago, writers whose fame stood to 
Thackeray's as Mrs. Steel's stands to Mr. George 
Meredith's to-day, were content to pour out easy 
melodramatic rubbish, or easy twaddle about dinner- 
parties. But, unless I err very sadly, the labour 
spent on this book of Mrs. Steel's has been enormous 
—labour of collecting and sifting information, labour 
in moulding a long and populous story; labour in 
satisfying an historical as well as an artistic con- 
science—and, let me add, a deal of waste labour, such 
as must always go to a serious literary experiment. 
For although “Oa the Face of the Waters” treats 
of the Siege of Delhi, and Mrs. Steel is therefore 
writing historical romance, she has not been content 
to write it on the old easy conditions. “I have 
not,” she asserts, “ allowed fiction to interfere with 
fact in the slightest degree. The reader may rest 
assured that every incident bearing in the remotest 
degree on the Indian Mutiny, or on the part which 
real men took in it, is scrupulously exact, even to 
the date, the hour, the scene, the very weather. 
Nor have I allowed the actual actors in the great 
tragedy to say a word regarding it which is not to 
be found in the accounts of eye-witnesses, or in 
their own writings. In like manner, the account of 
the sham court at Delhi—which I have drawn 
chiefly from the lips of those who saw it—is pure 
history ; and the picturesque group of schemers and 
dupes—all of whom have passed to their account— 
did not need a single touch of fancy in its present- 
ment.” 


Obviously we have to do with an amount of 
historical conscientiousness which few novelists would 
care to cultivate. Indeed I know of no such consci- 
entiousness in fiction unless it be in Tolstoi's “La 
Guerre et la Paix”; but even Tolstoy cannot have 
historical warrant for every word uttered by his 
historical characters. At the same time the story- 
teller’s instinct has led Mrs. Steel wide of the trap 
which gapes for the unwarily conscientious. She 
observes the rule—never yet broken with suc- 
cess— that in historical fiction the protagonists 
must belong to fiction and the minor characters 
to history. Upon the bustling stage of Delhi, 
in the year 1857, she introduces certain imagin- 
ary characters, three of whom at least are as 
vividly alive in these pages as is John Nicholson 
himself or Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. With the 
adventures of these imaginary characters we are 
mainly concerned, and yet—as should be the case in 
every historical novel—we feel that they are but flies 
on the great wheel, but shaken atoms in the great 
imperial catastrophe which is going on around them. 
And yet again we feel that in these comparatively 
insignificant persons the great catastrophe is working 
out problems of conduct more permanent and more 
permanently interesting even than itself, since they 
are as old and as young as the human heart. The 
only criticism which I have to offer as suggesting 
the least doubt of Mrs. Steel’s success is this: that 
the acme of historical interest and the acme of 
poetical interest do not coincide. The historical 











narrative surely reaches its climax in that magnifi- 
certly written chapter in which the gallant nine 
blow up the magazine with its hundreds of dark- 
skinned invaders, after waiting in vain and scanning 
the white road for the cloud of dust that should have 
announced help from Meerut. “Anne, ma sour 
Anne, ne vois tu rien venir? Et le sour Anne 
répondoit: Je ne vois rien que le soleil qui poudroie 
et Vherbe qui verdoie.” It may seem childish to com- 
pare grim history with Perrault’s fairy-tale; but the 
emotions excited by the narrative are, after all, the 
same in kind :— 

“* We're about full up, sir,” came the warning voice again, 
as the rest of the Nine fell back amid a desultory rattle of small 
arms. hol 
“* We're about full up, sir, came that one voice. 

“* Wait half a second,’ came another, as the Head of the 
Nine ran to the river bastion for a last look down the white 
streak for that cloud of dust. 

“ How sunny it was !—How clear !—How still !—that world 
beyond the smoke, beyond the flashes, beyond the deafening 
yells and curses. He gave one look at it, one short look—only 
one—then turned to face his own world, the world he had to 
keep. Full up, indeed! The pyrotechnist could hope for better 
audience in so small a place. 

“* Now, if you please !’ 

‘Someone in the thick of the smoke and the flashes, the yells 
and the curses, heard and raised his cap—a last salute, as it 
were, to the school and the schoolmaster—a final dismissal to 
the scholars, a thousand of them or so, about to finish their 
lesson of what men ean do to hold their own. And someone 
else, standing beside the lemon bush, bent over that faithfal 
black streak, then ran for dear life from the hissing of that 
snake of fire flashing to the powder magazine. 

“A faint sob, a whispering gasp of horror, came from the 
thousand and odd; but above it came a roar, a rush, a rending. 
A little puff of white smoke went skywards first, and then 
slowly, majestically, a great cloud of rose-red dust grew above 
the ruins, to hang—a corona glittering in the slant sunbeams— 
over the school, the schoolmasters, and the scholars. 

“Tt hung there for hours. To those who know the story it 
seems to hang there still—a bloody pall for the many; for the 
Nine, a crown indeed.” 

The historical climax will be found either here or 
on the page which tells how John Nicholson took his 
death-wound in the narrow lane as he called to his 
Fusiliers “Come on, men! Come on!” But the 
poetical climax, and the poetical triumph, of the 
story will quite certainly be found in the chapter 
which tells how Kate Erlton went to call on Alice 
Gissing, and of their interview, and how Alice 
Gissing died and Jim Douglas shouted “ Bravo!” for 
the second time in the story. Of these three char- 
acters Jim Douglas alone is to my mind a trifle 
shadowy. But Alice Gissing and Kate Erlton and 
her husband seem to me very much alive indeed, 
and all the more alive because they are not cut out 
to a pattern or a type, but have their natural incon- 
sistencies, so that one is never so near to admiring 
them as when condemning, or so near to condemning 
as when admiring. Alice Gissing, who betrays no 
remorse when she drives over a native child, but 
who casts away her life heroically to save an 
English child: Major Erlton, the homme sensuel 
moyen, with his grim courage and queer rectitude: 
Kate Erlton, his wife, the affectionate exacting 
woman whose love lies so close to selfishness—these 
form a brilliant trio; and Alice Gissing, at least, 
who inspires so much of unexpected yet easily 
conceivable devotion, may claim to stand beside the 
really great women of fiction. The native intrigues 
are brilliantly handled—and in the case of those 
two Dromios, Jhungi and Bunghi, with extra- 
ordinary humour; but to the European taste they 
will hardly appeal with the same force as the 
sayings and doings of our own countrymen. The 
same taste will, likely enough, boggle over Tara as 
too melodramatic. 

But the whole book has the high seriousness, the 
orrovoaiorns, Which until quite recently few people 
dreamed of as possible in an Anglo-Indian novel. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall wake and find that a 
similar revolution has suddenly given dignity to 
Colonial fiction. Indeed, in Mr. Hornung’s hands 
that revolution has already begun. A. T.Q.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


GENERAL THIEBAULT’S MEMOIRS. 


Tue Memorrs OF BARON THI£BAULT, LATE LIEUTENANT- 





GENERAL IN THE FRENCH ArMy. Translated and 
condensed by A. J. Butler. In 2 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


\ ‘RR. BUTLER has shown discretion in condensing 
!' _ the five volumes of General Thi¢ébault’s memoirs 
into two. Indeed, even in the condensed translation 
there are passages which the civilian reader will find 
tiresome and the military reader not too profitable. 
Thiébault does not succeed, as many Frenchmen of 
less ability have succeeded, in interesting one with 
his own personality. He seems to have been a 
competent but a commonplace man, with more 
military knowledge and very much more honesty 
than many of Napoleon’s marshals, but without 
anything like genius. He was disappointed at seeing 
himself overpassed by men with less education. He 
puts his ill-luck down to three or four blunders. He 
refused to join Berthier’s staff when Berthier was 
going with Bonaparte on the first Italian campaign, 
mainly because he did not expect Bonaparte to cut 
much of a figure. The admission is more creditable to 
Thiébault’s honesty as a narrator than to his fore- 
sight as a man. He refused to co-operate with 
Bonaparts in the overthrow of the Directory, 
though he saw as well as anybody how unworthy 
the Directory had become of military respect. He 
was proud or silly enough not to ask preferment of 
the First Consul, or the Emperor, though he got the 
chance twice, which is better than the luck of the 
average man. He had theawkward knack of taking 
sides in personal quarrels, and listened to the grum- 
bles of Masséna, of Moreau, and of Junot. He does 
not seem to have been very successful in working 
with his superiors, and occasionally disobeyed 
express orders without adequate excuse. We would 
write him down an honest crank, and can only 
wonder that with such failings he rose even to be a 
lieutenant-general in the Napoleonic army. 

But if we make allowance, firstly, for personal 
prejudices, due largely to ill-humour, and, secondly, 
for the natural errors of memory of a man who had 
no diary to refer to, and was writing down his 
recollections of events twenty to forty years after 
they had happened, Thi¢bault’s memoirs have a 
greater value as historical documents than the 
memoirs of many men of greater brilliancy. He 
was present at many great events. His father was 
a French savant in the employ of Frederic II.; and 
when the boy came to France at the age of fourteen, 
after a childhood spent among the well-flogged 
troops of Prussia, he was horrified to see French 
officers with their umbrellas up on parade to keep 
off a shower. This was in 1784. In 1789 he was 
just at an age to enjoy the Revolution. “ At nine- 
teen years old one belongs to the attacking 
party,” and young Thicbault found himself with 
the Feuillants’ section when they made M. de 
Sombreuil give up his guns at the Invalides. 
He was in command of 600 young men, who made 
some very ingenious reconnaissances in the Bois 
de Boulogne, and carried—under the impression that 
they were performing a duty to the State—a letter 
from Mirabeau to one of his mistresses at Chaillot. 
He was a witness of the great doings in the Champs 
de Mars on July lith, 1790, when a witty friend 
said to him: “Do you see M. de la Fayette 
galloping through the ages to come?” He even 
on one occasion tried his hand at haranguing a 
crowd against the redoubtable Théroigne de Meri- 
court. He caught a few glimpses of the royal 
family: of the boorish king, who broke a dog's 
back with a stick like a lout of a peasant; of the 
Queen, who never inspired him with respect; and 
of the children of the Duke of Orleans, brought up 
with sense and care by Mme. de Genlis. But things 
became too hot for Thiébault, who was a patriot 
without revolutionary fervour, and he took refuge 





in the army, as many other young men of the 
middle classes did. 

He gives us many pictures of that inimitable 
soldiery, and their strange commanders. Char- 
bonnier in 1794 was told: “General, the enemy is 
attacking your lines.” “ Well, he will have a jolly 
warm reception.” And as he did not budge, someone 
added, “But, general, will you not join your 
troops?” “My troops? Ah, be easy! They are 
a lot of little bull-dogs who know their business 
better than I can teach ’em.” One night with 
Donzelot, bivouacking by the Rhine, the general 
suggested that they should go round the fire and 
listen to the men criticising their generals. “I 
was amazed,” says Thiébault, “at the severe but 
accurate fashion in which each was summed up, 
amid a fire of jokes each funnier than the last.” 
On another occasion a hare ran along the line 
when they were face to face with the Austrians. 
To the amazement of the enemy, the whole bat- 
talion started in pursuit. They could get artillery 
over ground which officers trained in the old armies 
considered impossible ; when they were well led they 
could fight as no other men could fight; and they 
pillaged everything that came in their way unless 
they were held in hand. 

The personal accounts of Napoleon add little to 
what we already know of him, but the following 
picture of him as he was in his first command is 
worth quoting: 

“A few days after the 13th Vendémiaire I happened to 
be at the office of the general staff in the Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, when General Bonaparte, who was lodging in the 
house, came in. I can still see his little hat, surmounted by a 
chance plume badly fastened on, his tricolour sash more than 
carelessly tied, his coat cut anyhow, and a sword which, in truth, 
did not seem the sort of weapon to make his fortune. Flinging 
his hat on a large table in the middle of the room, he went up 
to an old general named Krieg, a man with a wonderful know- 
ledge of detail and the author of a very good soldier’s manual. 
He made him take a seat beside him at the table, and began 
questioning him, pen in hand, about a host of facts connected 
with the service and discipline. Some of his questions showed 
such a complete ignorance of the most ordinary things, that 
several of my comrades smiled. I was myself struck by the 
number of his questions, their order and their rapidity. ... But 
what struck me still more was the spectacle of a Commander-in- 
Chief perfectly indifferent about showing his subordinates how 
completely ignorant he was of various points of the business 
which the junior of them was suppose 1 to know perfectly ; and 
this raised him a hundred cubits in my eyes.” 

Thiébault served in Italy, though not, as he 
might have done, on the headquarters’ staff. He 
gives a good deal of interesting information about the 
campaign of Naples, where the French first had to 
face the spontaneous and disorganised hostility of 
a nation. He was with Masséna during the memor- 
able defence of Genoa, and was all through the ally 
of Masséna as against Berthier, whom he cordially 
hated. He tells one really funny story about the 
latter. During the early days of the Empire la 
chasse came into fashion, as was meet and proper 
at a Court. Berthier must needs give a rabbit- 
shooting party at his suburban retreat. He had 
no rabbits there, but he told the officers of com- 
missariat to provide them. The Emperor and his 
suite went out on Berthier’s lawn, where the 
rabbits were simply swarming. But instead of 
running away from the guns, they made for the 
Emperor with every token of affection, and scram- 
bled up his legs till he was forced to retreat to 
his carriage. The rabbits were tame! Another 
marshal whom Thiébault cordially detested was 
Soult. The account he gives of Soult’s conduct at 
Austerlitz (where he was himself severely wounded) 
is scarcely credible. For his action at Oporto he 
thinks, and with some reason, that the Duke of 
Dalmatia should have been cashiered. His esti- 
mate of Junot, under whom he served in the 
disastrous campaign which ended in the Con- 


vention of Cintra, is probably about just, nor is 
there any reason to doubt the general accuracy of 
his picture of the proceedings in the Peninsula. It 
is curious to note that he has little that is generous 
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to say either of the English soldiers or of their 
generals—a striking contrast to his magnanimous 
tribute to the Russians for their bravery at 
Austerlitz. It is so much easier to praise those 
whom one has vanquished. During 1813 he was 
under Davotit, and has some information—possibly 
authentic—of Bernadotte’s intended treason to the 
Allies. It was his fate to be shut up in Hamburg 
under a marshal who was ingenuous enough to admit 
that of every twenty things he said nineteen were 
always stupid. The only fresh thing Thiébault has 
to tell us of the Hundred Days is the story which he 
learnt from Gassicourt, the Imperial druggist, of 
how Napoleon poisoned himself after Waterloo, but, 
repenting, made Gassicourt apply antidotes. We 
do not regard the story, as some critics seem to do, 
as an impossible one. 

The translation is an excellent bit of work, there 
being but few French idioms in the nine hundred 
pages of English. Those who were shocked at some 
things in the Barras memoirs may be assured that 
Mr. Butler is careful of the proprieties. Thiébault’s 
first wife, from whom he was divorced, was an 
Englishwoman—a Mis3 Hamilton; but the marriage, 
being “of a private nature and of no special histor- 
ical interest,” is only referred to in a footnote. 


THE IMPROVED SMUGGLER. 
RUNNING THE BiockaApE: A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 
ADVENTURES, Risks, AND ESCAPES DURING THE 
AMERICAN CiviL War. By Thomas E. Taylor. With an 
Introduction by Julian Corbett. London: John Murray. 
WHEN early in the great Civil War Mr. Lincoln pro- 
claimed a general blockade of the Confederate ports, 
the immediate result was a failure of the cotton 
supply in England, causing, as is well known, a most 
grievous famine throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire, and seriously affecting the com- 
mercial interests of the Liverpool merchants, who 
thenceforward flattered themselves with the appella- 
tion of warm sympathisers with the South, when, in 
fact, they were only sympathisers with themselves 
and their defunct trade. By the end of 1861 many 
of them were endeavouring to run cargoes of arms, 
ammunition, uniforms, and such like contraband of 
war—as a practical sympathy which had the cor- 
relative advantage of paying 300 per cent., to say 
nothing of the cargo of cotton which the vessel 
might bring out at a profit of more than twice as 
much. The gain, in fact, on a successful run was so 
large that it more than covered the risks of capture. 
At this time Mr. Taylor, then just twenty-one, and a 
clerk in a Liverpool office, was agreeably surprised 
by the offer of the post of supercargo on board a 
steamer which they had just bought for the purpose 
of running the blockade. Naturally, he jumped at 
the chance, and in a very few days found himself 
outward bound in a worn-out old Irish cattle-boat, 
which was thought good enough to risk—the idea 
then being that if the vessel was to be captured, 
the more utterly worthless she was, the better. It 
was left for experience to show that, if the vessel 
was to escape capture, she could not be too good in 
certain ways. At Nassau, which had sprung into new 
life as a depét for the contraband trade, Mr. Taylor 
quickly learned that running the blockade in the 
old cattle-boat was a practical impossibility ; she 
drew too much water, was noisy, was slow, and her 
engines were always breaking down—in fact, she 
had every bad quality which a vessel wanting to 
run the blockade could have; and though herself 
worth nothing, the value of the cargo and the wages 
of her officers and crew would be considerable. 
Accordingly Mr. Taylor sold his cargo at Nassau, 
and went on to New York, whence he returned to 
Liverpool in time to join the Banshee, a new steel 
vessel expressly built for the trade. In her he made 
eight runs in and out of Wilmington. On the ninth 
run, after he had left her, she was captured; but, 
notwithstanding the total loss and the enormous 








expenses of labour, repairs, provisions, and the high 
rate of wages, she had cleared enough to pay her 
shareholders 700 per cent. on their investment. It 
may bse supposed that this profit was not made 
without risks, and Mr. Taylor has described these 
and his numerous adventures and escapes in an easy 
and delightful manner which makes his narrative 
very good reading. He continued to act as super- 
cargo in other ships till the end of the war, when, 
on his return to Liverpool, and after a holiday for 
the re-establishment of his health, which had been 
sorely tried not only by anxiety but by yellow fever 
and by ague, he arrived at the goal of his pristine 
hopes ; and we part company with him as a partner 
in the firm he had so well served, and on his way 
out to India. As that is now more than thirty 
years ago, it is permitted us to suppose that success 
has attended the career of one so capable and ener- 
getic; and as he refers incidentally to other exciting 
experiences, we may express a hope that he may find 
among them tales of adventure by flood and field 
wherewith to renew his own youth and to give 
pleasure to his readers. 


THE STATE TRIALS. 

Reports oF Stare Trrats. New Series. 
1848-1850. Edited by John E. P. Wallis. 

& Spottiswoode. 

THE amateur of great trials turns from this very 
modern volume with “a smile or a sigh.” It is 
edited with a skill and completeness altogether 
lacking in the old series; and it has points of 
note: the cases of Smith O'Brien and Charles 
Gavan Daffy give an interesting, if painful, pic- 
ture of the Ireland of 1818, whilst in England 
the robust manner of Doctor Kenealy recalls the 
forensic tornadoes of a former age. Also actions 
like Houlden against Smith and Gorham against the 
Bishop of Exeter are dainty dishes for the lawyer and 
the theologian. With it all the impression is one of 
dulness. You think with regret of the teeming 
interest of Howell's thirty-three huge volumes— 
that vast magazine of curiosities and horrors, that 
record of all that is best and worst in our history. 
How exciting life was long ago, to be sure, and how 
persistently it grows duller. We pay pretty highly 
for our smooth and easy-going existences. How- 
ever much people may have shuddered of yore, 
surely they never yawned. Howell and the folk he 
edits had a keen sense of what was relished of 
the general; they didn’t stop with a man’s con- 
demnation—his exit on the scaffold, or from the 
cart, his last confession and dying speech, are 
all told with the greatest gusto. What a terrible 
test the great ones of the earth so often underwent! 
Sir Thomas More's delicate fencing with his judges, 
his exquisite compliment as he bade them farewell 
after condemnation, make but half the picture; 
you must hear the strange gaiety which flashed 
in the condemned cell and by the block ere you 
learn the man's true nature. And you must see 
Raleigh at Winchester under the brutal insults of 
Coke: “Thou art a monster, thou hast an English 
face but a Spanish heart,” and again, “I thow thee, 
thou traitor”; and at Palace Yard, Westminster, 
on that dreary October morning, urging the sheriff 
to hurry, for he would not have men think he was 
trembling with cold when it was but the ague, for 
those figures are the necessary complement of that 
other richly-dressed, stately and gallant figure you 
picture in his Elizabethan warship sweeping the 
Spanish maiv. Time would fail to tell of Strafford 
and Charles and Laud and a hundred others, for the 
collection begins with Thomas 4 Becket in 1163, and 
comes down to Thistlewood in 1820. Get used to those 
closely-packed and badly-printed pages, and you will 
find therein a more subtle charm than the romance 
of history or romance itself can furnish forth. 
The account of Mary Stuart’s ending has a deeper 
hold than Froude’s magnificent and highly-decorated 
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picture; and you will prefer to study Braxfield for 
yourself in trials like those of Thomas Muir in 1793, 
and of Alexander Scott and Maurice Margarot in 1794, 
than accept the counterfeit presentment which 
Stevenson's master-hand has drawn in “ Weir of 
Hermiston.” 

But the interests are varied. How full of gro- 
tesque and curious horrors are the trials for witch- 
craft! There is that one, for instance, in March, 
1665, at Bary St. Edmunds, before Sir Matthew 
Hale, with stories of bewitched children, and plague- 
stricken women, and Satanic necromancy. Again, 
there is the diverting imposture, and still more divert- 
ing exposure, of Richard Hathaway in 1702, and how 
the rogue pretended to vomit pins and abstain 
from meat or drink for quite miraculous periods. 
Another group of cases centre round the name of a 
particular judge. “Bloody Jeffreys” is a good 
instance. Later ages have scarce done justice to the 
man’s extraordinary ability and his graphic, how- 
ever brutal, mode of speech. If you like rough 
word-play, the slogging of Titus Oates, and that 
unabashed rascal's replies during his trial for 
perjury, will hugely divert you. One reads Lady 
Alice Lisle’s case during the famous or infamous 
western circuit with a shudder that the lapse of 
two centuries in no whit lessens; but even there 
Jeffreys’ cross-examination of Dunn, a hostile and 
unwilling witness, is the most brilliant thing of 
the kind in existence, and fascinates you by its 
tremendous though brutal power. 

The trials of quite unknown people have their 
own special interest. Where else will you get such 
Dutch pictures of long vanished interiors and ex- 
teriors? You touch the vie intime of a past age; 
you see how kitchen and hall lived and talked; 
what master and man, mistress and maid, thought 
and felt; how they were dressed, what they ate, 
how they gossiped. All that you find (to snatch an 
example) in the trial of Mary Blandy at Oxford on 
the 29th February, 1752, for the murder of Francis 
Blandy, her father. It was a case of poisoning, 
supported by the evidence of servants. It is a 
tragedy of greed and guilty passion terrible enough, 
yet not without an occasional touch of comedy. 
The counsel for the Crown described the pri- 
soner as “genteel, agreeable, sprightly, sensible,” 
but her story must here remain untold. She was 
found guilty (one fears, only too justly), and the 
conscientious reporter does not leave her till all is 
over. “ Miss Blandy suffered in a black bombazine 
short sack and petticoat, with a clean white hand- 
kerchief drawn over her face. Her hands were 
strung together with a strong black riband, and 
her feet, at her own request, almost touched the 
ground.” Over five thousand people attended the 
execution, “ many of whom, and particularly several 
gentlemen of the University, were observed to shed 
tears,” all which must have been peculiarly con- 
soling to poor “ Miss Blandy,” as the reporter with 
admirable politeness ever calls her. Cases of parri- 
cide, probably from the “bad eminence” of the 
offence, are carefully garnered by the editor. 
Another remarkable one is that of Philip Stans- 
field, who was tried at Edinburgh in 1868 for this 


crime. It contains one terrible picture not sur- 
passed in any fiction. The body of the victim, 
found floating in the Tyne, had been hastily 


buried in a lonely churchyard among the Lammer- 
moor hills. One of the witnesses tells how at dead 
of night he was called up by officials from Edin- 
burgh, how young Stansfield was summoned, and 
how the whole party set off through the darkness to 
the burial-place. The body was disinterred, and 
a post-mortem held in the church. Stansfield, 
as a relative, assisted to replace it in the coffin, 
when the wounds opened and bled afresh. The 
murderer threw up his hands, reeled back, and 
screamed out in anguish. A _ highly dramatic 
situation! The Scotch cases are a group by 
themselves, and Cavalier and Covenanter play in- 
teresting parts therein. There is much else; in 





Captain Porteous’s case in 1736, you get the raw 
material of the best part of the “Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” whilst in the trial of Captain Thomas 
Green for piracy in 1705 you note the effects of the 
Darien disaster on a proud and passionate people. 
But how to tell of Captain Kidd and his exit at 
execution dock, or the trial of Alexander Broad- 
foot, wherein the impressment of seamen was 
learnedly discussed? Indeed, there is scarce a page 
of the collection that does not recall the strange 
ways of old English law. “ Benefit of clergy” 
meets you at every turn, and the peine forte et 
dure is now and again threatened in no uncertain 
tone. Nor is farce absent. The trial of Colonel 
Lilburn for high treason in 1619 makes good read- 
ing, were it only for the manner in which he 
browbeat and badgered the judges; but what 
human emotion goes unrecorded in those musty 
old volumes! 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 
Units. By Winifred Lucas. London: John Lane. 
Green Areas. By Laurence Housman. London: John 
Lane. 


Winp on THE Harp-Srreines. By Arthur E. J. Legge. 
London: Humphreys. 

Sones or A SESSION. 
A. D. Innes & Co. 

Lays AND LEGENDS OF THE WEALD OF KENT. 
T. Winser. London: Elkin Mathews. 


Miss Lucas’s poetry has distinction of thought and 
utterance. Her book is fittingly dedicated to Mrs. 
Meynell, for they are kindred spirits, though the 
work of the disciple has less essential impulse and 
far less clearness than that of her model. Miss 
Lucas is often difficult to understand, and keeps you 
on tenter-hooks of effort that makes for weariness. 
Mrs. Meynell, on the contrary, though she gives her 
thoughts to no light and lax reader, rewards you 
exquisitely when you have given her your whole ear. 
Miss Lucas is a young poet, and will learn greater 
simplicity of expression. In this her first book the 
things that delight one most are those in which the 
strength of the emotion makes the utterance all at 
once clear and rapid, as in this— 


By Mostyn T. Pigott. London : 


By Lilias 


“Two GRAVES. 
“*To fill the tiny compass of this grave 

A mother’s heart was emptied of its bliss.’ 

I read it where the churehyard grasses wave 
The peace of that world on the prin of this; 

And sighed for her ’twixt whom and her child’s face 
Blind daisies grew, until I read again, 

‘To fill the compass of this resting-place 
A mother’s heart was emptied of its pain.’” 


The maturity of thought in Miss Lucas’s poems 
is remarkable in a young poet. The poems to a 
child are perhaps the most beautiful section of 
the book, and have the true maternal knowledge, 
one would say. Here is a song, lambent-clear, to 
a sleepless child :— 


“ With downward lashes, veiling deep 
Soft stars of pain, 
The troubled angel of thy sleep 
Is here in vain, 
Sad with the wasted dreams that he 
Had brought for thee. 
“Oh, hush, then, only for his sake! 
In pity go 
With him a little who would make 
Thee happy so, 
Away from sorrow, hand in hand, 
As he had planned.” 


Miss Lucas’s “ Units” leave one with the impres- 
sion that here is a new true poet, but we hope 
she will not make herself for the very few. It is 


rather her expression than her thought which is 
difficult; and one usually finds, when one has 
paused a moment t> understand, a primal human 
ery. She has passion, too, with her refinement. 
This is very beautiful and ardent :— 
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“ DISPOSSESSED.” 
“My joys turned skyward from their courses even, 
Caught in the wind of love’s unearthly breath, 
Rose to the radiant privacy of heaven 
From me, uncrowned beneath, 
To match their lights with Ariadne’s seven. 
“And proud was I to search the dazzling height, 
For gems once close about my human brow, 
No more regardful of a mortal’s right : 
But I am weary of the vigil now, 
And stars are only visible—at night.” 


Mr. Housman’s poetry is the poetry of a painter. 
He sees pictures as Rossetti saw them, and he makes 
us see them too. He is as much in love with the 
glamour and glory and mist and mysticism of the 
Middle Ages as William Morris was, and he often 
chooses like subjects. He has some weird and 
powerful ballads. “The Blue Eyes of Margaret,” 
“The Cow-Keeper,” “ The Song of the Three Kings,” 
“The Queen's Bees,” and “ The Keepsake,” all these 
have much of the glamour that enchants us in “ The 
Defence of Guinevere.” But Mr. Housman’s poems 
are no diversions of a painter. He has a real gift, 
and his work glows with colour, while the music of 
his words is admirable. He is not often chastened, 
whereby his poetry all the better accords with his 
pictures, diapered with golden scrolls and diamonds. 
He has decorated his own book wonderfully, and he 
has dedicated it to Clemence Housman, whose “‘ Were- 
Wolf” was in itself a poem fine and austere as snow. 
Because he is not often chastened, the following 
passage is selected as representing his clearer mood :— 

“ Daybreak creeps 
From the heart of the hill; 
The fields are chill 
Where the reaper reaps ; 
Era the birds unas while the dew lies still 
My love is the sloth of a pain that sleeps. 
“Noon at crest, 
And the hills in heat ; 
The swallows are fleet 
But the reapers rest : 
Shadows of corn lie over their feet, 
My love is a shadow against my breast. 
“ Night returns 
To the reaper rest, 
To the bird its nest 
In her woods and ferns. 
Earth is a shadow beneath night’s breast, 
My love is the light of a fire that burns. 
“ Daylight breaks 
From the heart of the hill; 
Earth lies chill 
Whom the night forsakes; 
Ere the birds arise, while the dews lie still, 
My love in my heart is a pain that wakes.” 


Mr. Legge writes very correct verse, and is fluent. 
He has pessimistic views of human life generally, 
and is quite violent on the subject of a London fog. 
He is probably a young writer, and will learn a 
better sense of proportion. He has a strong feeling 
for the picturesque, and a ready word to express it. 
If his book contained more poems like “ A Tramp’s 
Song,” one could feel more enthusiastic over it :— 
“All along the dusty road in bright June weather, 

With the broomlike flame upon the tangled banks, 

While dandelion stalks are crowned with soft grey feather, 

And the big dog-daisies stand in snow-white ranks, 

“ High above the rugged hills, where pine-stems taper 
Over oak-leaf cushions, float the dappled clouds, 
All the landscape quivers through a veil of vapour, 
And the sunbeams sink to sleep in golden shrouds, 
“Far away, O far away, I hear the voices 
Of the glad birds mingled in their swect-toned strife, 
Desp within my veias the throbbing blood rejoices, 
And my heart goes singing for the pride of life.” 


But Mr. Legge is seldom so unpretentious and so 
happy. 

“Songs of a Session” are deft enough and 
witty enough, but they seldom provoke a smile, 
One scarcely knows why it is that where Mr. 
Owen Seaman delighted us Mr. Pigott leaves us 


cold. The book wants the mysterious “ that” 


which is the vital element in such work. 








“Lays and Legends of the Weald of Kent” is 
really a remarkable book. A group of rustics at 
a country merry-making sit round the fire and tell 
stories in verse and singsongs. They are genuine 
rustics, and we get all their quaint characteristics, 
learn their nicknames, are admitted to their friend- 
ships and loves and hates, in a masterly way. 
Highwaymen, ghosts, pirates, wizards —all that 
makes the terror of the quiet countryside—are 
here told of in racy verse that is as surely of 
its place as the smell of the hop-gardens. Miss 
Lilian Winser is an artist of no small power. She 
adds to her gifts of observation and sympathy a 
delightful sense of humour. The book ought to 
win for its author a high place among the de- 
lineators of peasant life. We should like to meet 
her Kentish men and women in prose, as giving 
her a freer field. But the verse lacks nothing of 
robustness and vigorous go. Then, again, she can 
all at once give us a carol which is pure poetry :— 


“THe Curist-TRrex. 


“A seedling sown in weakness 
All in a manger lay, 
In lowliness and meekness, 
At Bethlehem this day. 


*“’*Mid darkness shines His glory — 
It hath become a tree ; 
Through ages spreads His story, 
And reaches you and me. 


‘Now is the Valley Grievous 
Filled by the Tree of Pain; 
Each branch raised to relieve us, 
Its thorns are all our gain. 

“Upon Golgotha’s mountain 
In agony it grows; 

From sacred passion’s fountain 
It putteth forth a rose. 
“Then laud we Him who o’er us 
Rejoicing spreads to-day; 
He gave His body for us 
Who in a manger lay.” 


That might have been made long ago among simple 
people. This collection of English peasants seems 
to us the best any book has brought us since 
“ Under the Greenwood Tree.” 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN TEXT - BOOK. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By T. J. 
Lawrence. London and New York: Maemillan & Co. 


Mr. LAWRENCE has added another to the many 
excellent books of fairly handy compass on Inter- 
national Law; and without going so far as to say 
that his is the best book, we will venture to assert 
that it is, on the whole, the best book for the general 
reader. Mr. Lawrence had many qualifications for 
the task which he set himself. He has been a Pro- 
fessor both in Cambridge and in Chicago. He writes 
from Girton Rectory, and dedicates to his American 
pupils. He has evidently studied deeply the great 
writers of America—we are glad to notice especially 
his tribute to R. H. Dane. He pursues what he calls 
the historical method. Philosophically, we are not 
quite convinced of the advantages of that method 
as applied to international law. It is, perhaps, more 
an intellectual fashion than a scientific method. 
But it is undoubtedly the most pleasant—because 
the most concrete—method for the general reader; 
and Mr. Lawrence has acquired the necessary know- 
ledge, especially of the history of the English- 
speaking peoples, to make his examples interesting. 

We believe a book on these lines may prove 
really useful. It may be asked what the general 
reader has got to do with international law? Is 
not the subject one for experts, for diplomatists and 
professors? So far as international law bears upon 
the disputes of the older countries, we believe the 
criticism is a just one. It is usually a misfortune 
when disputes among European Powers on any 





question, except a great question of principle, pass 
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out of the hands of the diplomatists into the news- 
papers. But as between the two English-speaking 
nations itis entirely different. Oar American friends 
have had no diplomatists, and they usually fail to 
observe the reticence of the old Chancelleries. They 
have, on the other hand, had many very eminent 
professors, who have written admirable books 
on international relations; and—partly because 
their great politicians have usually been lawyers, 
partly because the analogy of interstate relations 
under a federal constitution makes it more easy for 
the mass of men to grasp the problems of inter- 
national law, partly because of the essentially law- 
abiding disposition which they share with the 
people of old England—there is a much more general 
interest in, and respect for, international law in 
America than in Europe. It may be said, with 
rough accuracy, that all our European disputes have 
been on questions of interest or principle, and that 
all our disputes with America, except the first, have 
been on points of international law. Only one of 
these disputes, that as to the right of search, ripened 
into war. But it is searcely a comforting reflection 
that in almost all cases, if the Yankees occasionally 
showed bad manners, we showed bad law, and that 
on several occasions our public opinion has become 
violent!y excited in favour of propositions which 
fuller information would have taught our people 
to be untenable. 

Thus, as popular discussion on points of conflict 
between England and the United States is inevit- 
able, it is well that the average man, and especially 
the average newspaper writer, should have a certain 
acquaintance with the principles of international 
law. We should have avoided a good deal of non- 
sense which was talked about the Monroe Doctrine 
last December if there had been a copy of Mr. Law- 
rence’s book in the newspaper offices. Nor, indeed, 
do we think it would be useless if a copy were kept 
in the Foreign Office as well. 

Mr. Lawrence also treats the various problems 
which have arisen in the course of the annexation 
of Africa with discretion. Of chartered companies, 
writing before the Jameson raid, he said: “The 
control exercised over them by the Mother Country 
can hardly be very real or continuous; and in her 
effort to escape responsibility by throwing it on 
the shoulders of an association, she may often 
involve herself in transactions more dubious in 
character and more burdensome in execution than 
would have been pos:ible if her control had been 
direct. The State which seeks to obtain 
power without responsibility obtains instead re- 
sponsibility without power.” He also points out 
the unsatisfactory state in which international rela- 
tions in Africa are left by merely sketching out 
boundaries on the map. The West African Con- 
ference of 1884-5 declined to extend to Protectorates 
the obligation to keep reasonable order within the 
territory, but it is clear that such a reservation 
cannot be permanent. Indeed, as between European 
nations, the whole theory of a Protectorate is in- 
applicable to the facts of negro-land. There are no 
native states regular enough to be merely protected, 
though it may be advisable to have native tribes 
under native rule even after: the assumption of 
sovereignty by the white. 

Mr. Lawrence writes pleasantly, and is thoroughly 
up to date. 


FICTION, 
Ropney Stone. By A. Conan Doyle. 
& Co. 
Tue Mitvter’s Niece, AND Some Distant CONNECTIONS. 
sy Henry W. Lucy. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Tue Sorceress or Paris: BEING THE CHRONICLE OF JEAN 
Louis Caaries, Comte pe Dvunors. By P. H. Diteh- 
field. London: Sampsan Low, Marston & Co. 


London : Smith, Elder 


Mr. ConNAN DOYLE’s new story has been received 
with acclamation by the press, and the Times has 
made haste to declare its opinion that it is incom- 





parably the best book yet written by its author. 
We have so deep an admiration for some of Mr. 
Doyle's earlier stories thatit is not without a pang of 
regret that we contemplate the possibility of their 
being supplanted, even though it be by something 
better. We shall not, therefore, draw comparisons 
between “ Rodney Stone” and “ Micah Clarke,” but 
content ourselves with examining a notable and 
very brilliant work of genius on its own merits. 
Certainly no critic who understands his work is 
likely to under-estimate the qualities of a book like 
“Rodney Stone.” There is a largeness of treatment, 
a breadth of view, a directness and simplicity of 
style that forcibly recall the golden age of English 
fiction, and compel us to recognise the hand of a 
master. Mr. Doyle, with rare good judgment, has 
selected for the time of his story a period which lies 
between the every-day present and the romantic 
past. It is the England of Pitt and Fox, of Beau 
Brummell and the Prince of Wales; let us also add 
of Nelson and Collingwood, to which he introduces 
us. It is, in short, the England of the dandies and 
the sea-kings that is revived in the pages of “ Rodney 
Stone.” We catch a glimpse of Brummell himself 
in the course of the story, to say nothing of a singu- 
larly clever silhouette of the Prince of Wales—the 
Peince of evil fame. But we get, also, peeps at 
cleaner men, inclading the two great heroes we 
have mentioned, and honest Lieutenant Stone, 
the father of the hero. The age of the dandies, 
when even men of talent spent a long summer 
morning in tying a cravat, is not one upon which 
the patriotic Englishman particularly cares to 
dwell. But the dandies had one virtue, as virtues 
were esteemed in those days ; they were the patrons 
of the prize-ring. “The ring” is now covered with 
well-deserved ignominy, and those who patronise it 
are regarded with merited contempt; but Mr. Doyle 
is not alone in thinking that there was a time when 
this last survival of a barbarous past was of real 
use and virtue in English life. After all, a brace of 
dandies were more profitably employed in sparring 
with each other, and thus developing their muscles 
and their courage, than in fuddling their brains with 
bad brandy, or hunting down shop-girls in Piccadilly. 
We are treated in “ Rodney Stone” to some wonder- 
ful descriptions of the prize-ring. There is one 
heroic fight which will recall to the mind of older 
readers the memory of that historic combat between 
Tom Sayers and Heenan, in which it would be 
hardly an exaggeration to say that two hemispheres 
were interested. It is difficult to speak too highly 
of the vigour and picturesqueness of Mr. Doyle’s 
narrative when he is dealing with a theme of this 
kind. There is another chapter in the book, that 
which tells of the wager between Sir Charles 
Tregellis and Sir John Lade, that is equal to any- 
thing we know in modern fiction. The wager 
was for a race from Brighton to London, between 
Sir Charles and his phaeton with a tandem 
pair and Sir John with his coach and four; and the 
story of the contest is told in such a fashion that it 
thrills the reader with excitement, and holds him 
breathless all the way from the Old Steyne to 
Jermyn Street. We have said nothing of the plot 
of the story, because, although there is a plot, and 
one worthy of the author's well-known skill in 
devising mysteries, the great charm of the book lies 
in its panoramic presentation to us of the England 
of the time of our grandfathers. It is an Eogland 
not so highly cultured, not so handsomely veneered, 
as the England of to-day, but it is an England 
that is at least supremely picturesque, and that 
ought not to be allowed to sink into olivion. 
Mr. Doyle has made it live again in this remarkable 
volume, and has shown us when writing of bucks 
and prize-fighters all those qualities as a writer of 
historical romance which shine through the pages of 
“Micah Clarke” and “The White Company.” To 
recommend such a story as this to the attention of 
the reader would be superfluous. It can command 
and retain that attention for itself. 
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A great many persons who have forgotten the 
history of one Gideon Fleyce have wondered why 
Mr. Lucy has not applied his brilliant gifts to the 
production of something serious in the way of a 


work of fiction. His descriptive powers, his quick 
eye for the salient features of a landscape or a 
character, his admirable power of analysis, and, 
above all, his happy gift of humour, seem to mark 
him out as one of the few men capable of treading 
with effect in the footsteps of Charles Dickens. We 
opened his new book, “The Miller's Niece,” in the 
hope that we had before us that great novel which 
Mr. Lucy must yet give to the world. It was a 
disappointment to find a collection of short stories 
instead of a continuous tale; but the disappoint- 
ment was quickly neutralised by the merits of the 
stories Mr. Lucy tells in this volume. They display, 
one and all, the qualities which their author un- 
deniably possesses, and they furnish reading as 
pleasant as any man could wish to have. Mr. Lucy’s 
peculiar gift of humour sparkles here on every page, 
whilst in close association with it is a tenderness of 
sentiment and a depth of feeling which some have, 
perhaps, failed to associate with “ Toby, M.P.” The 
book increases the hope that we shall yet have from 
its author a magnum opus in the shape of a great 
novel. 

The “ Sorceress of Paris” is one of the numerous 
stories we owe to that revival of the public taste 
for historical fiction which Mr. Weyman and Mr. 
Conan Doyle have done so much to stimulate. 
Mr. Ditchfield has produced a pleasant tale, with 
quite the average amount of adventure in it; but, 
in spite of the fact that we are introduced to one 
or two characters that are really life-like, the story 
as a whole lacks conviction. We do not like to 
suggest that the field of romance is exhausted so 
far as the time of Richelieu is concerned, but a 
man must be able to treat his theme with more 
than common power if he is to interest his readers 
in fresh stories of that particular epoch. Mr. Ditch. 
field can write well enough, and his volume will serve 
admirably to pass an hour with, but it cannot be 
said that he escapes altogether from those com- 
parisons which are distinctly disadvantageous to a 
new writer. 


A DISCIPLINED ENTHUSIASM. 
Tue Yerrow Boor. London: John Lane, 


WITH advancing age, “The Yellow Book” seems to doff its 
earlier indiscretions of style and subject, and to put on the 
sobriety of maturity. Such, at least, is the impression left by 
a perusal of its latest volume, from which Mr. Aubrey Beardsley 
is conspicuously absent, while not a single impropriety is observ- 
able in the literary contributions. Of these fatter, the most 
remarkable is a curious fantasy—half romantic, half grotesque 
—by Mr. Max Beerbohm, entitled “The Happy Hypocrite.” 
Humonr is pleasantly to the fore in Miss Cotterell’s “ The Love 
Germ”; and Miss Ella D’Arcy contributes one of those sombre, 
powerful sketches of ill-assorted marriage of which she is so 
prolifie. Her present story, “ A Marriage,” is almost the replica 
of a former short story which we recollect from the same pen 
in the same magazine. Mr. Paul Neuman has a charming 
ballad, ealled “ The Heavenly Lover,” and a strong little story 
of morbid vengeance—both being among the best things in a 
not very striking collection. The art contributions show the 
usual mixture of sheer wilful ugliness, as exemplified by Mr. 
Charles Conder, delicate impressionism, as in Miss G. Prideaux- 
Brune’s work, and the refined imaginative drawing of Mr. 
Patten Wilson. 


DIARIES. 


THE approach of Christmas and the New Year is heralded by 
the issue of Messrs. Letts’s Diaries in their usual variety and 
completeness. Many of these diaries have developed into useful 
and attractive pocket-books, in sizes to suit all pockets. The 
new ——— are: one with a back-loop pencil and three pockets, 
a one-day diary, and a new form of card-case diary, which also 
contains a pencil. The binding of the diaries is one of their 
most important features. 

The Royal Sehool of Art Needlework has produced a series 
£ mest charming covers for diaries, and diaries bound in art 
covers, Some are worked in silk, some are painted on vellum ; 





others show raised gold lettering on a grey or blue ground, 
They are all very dainty works of art, and under the protection 
of them a diary may face the world. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Two or three years ago Mr. Barrett published a _brightly- 
written and artistic book on the picturesque nooks and corners 
of Essex. It made more than a passing impression upon us 
at the time, for it contained not only a number of clever pic- 
tures, but a good deal of lightly-handled archeological know- 
ledge. We took up, in consequence, “ Battles and Battlefields 
in England” with pleasant anticipations, and, though the 
book makes no serious pretensions of any kind, we have read 
it with unmixed satisfaction. The survey covers six centuries, 
and opens with Fulford Bridge and Stamford, and ends with 
Worcester and Sedgemoor. The first of these battles was 
fought in the autumn of 1066, and the last in the summer of 
1685. Some of them were, of course, rendered necessary by 
Danish, Norwegian, and, more frequently, by Scottish invasion. 
Yet, as Mr. Traill points out in a scholarly introduction, this 
still “leaves from Lewes, in the thirteenth century, to Sedge- 
moor, in the seventeenth, a balance of twenty-nine battles of 
a strictly ‘civil’ description.” It comes to this, in short, 
in spite of the sneer that we are a nation of shopkeepers, 
that there was an “average of one battle about every seven? 
teen years for a period of a little over six ceatuaries,” 
Moreover, we were fighting abroad lustily enough daring a 
considerable part of that time. Mr. Barrett not only describes 
the great historic battles which have taken place on English 
soil, but gives pictures of the battlefields as they exist 
to-day, al adds other illustrations, such as drawings of 
commemorative crosses, famous tombs, heraldie shields, 
badges, and relics. Many of these pictures are extremely 
interesting, and as much may be said of the letterpress. 
It was a happy thought to ransack the old chroniclers as well 
as to consult the modern historians, and after doing both it 
was equally wise to make a personal pilgrimage. Lingering 
traditions of the countryside may sometimes be pick«d up in this 
way, and whether this was the case in the presen’ instance 0: 
not, it is at least certain that Mr. Barrett, in the course of his 
leisurely, unconventional wanderings, has gathered a good deal 
of local colour, which he has introduced skilfully into the lucid 
text of his picturesque narrative. 

Sir Robert Hunter’s exposition of the legal rights of the 
public in regard to “The Preservation of Open Spaces and 
Footpaths,” though a thoroughly practical and exhaustive 
treatise, is fortunately not overburdened with technical terms. 
Since our great cities and towns continue to grow by leaps and 
bounds, no one will dispute the aszertion that the ‘importance 
of rural England as a recreation-ground for all classes becomes 
more obvious every day.” The preservation of open spaces has, 
in fact, become a matter of urgency, especially in districts 
where that bold marauder the speculative builder has set his 
affections, and is only too eager to set his bricks. Sir Robert 
Hunter has done excellent services, therefore, by bringing 
together the provisions of the law which bear esp>cially upon 
the use of the rural districts for purposes of recreation. The 
book seeks to give an “account of the principles upon 
which the enjoyment of the many and varied boauties of 
England is recognised by tho law,” and to settle questions 
relating to common rights, the public right of way through 
fields and woodlands, and a variety of "ag bearing on the 
means by which such open spa*es may he protected from en- 
closure. We are glad that stress ‘s laid on the fact that, after 
all, the public frequently owe much in such directions to the 
generosity and good sense of Jand owners. At the same time 
there is justice in the view, which is also urged in these pages, 


*Bartres AND BAtrLeFIenps 1s Enoranp. By C. R. B. Barrett, 
Illustrated by the Author. With an Introduction by H. D. Traill. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co, 


Tae PRESERVATION OF OpEN Spaces AND OF FOOTPATHS AND OTHER 
Ricuts or Way. By Sir Robert Hunter, M.A, London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 

AyrsnirE Ipytts or Orner Days. By George Umber, Author of 
‘Ina City Garden.”’ Paisley and London: Alexander Gardner. 
Tue Works or WiittaM Swaxespeane. (The Falstaff Edition.) 

London: Bliss, Sands & Co. 


Trve Storrs From Scortisu History. By Edith Toynbee. Illustrated, 
London : Griffith, Farren & Co. 


SHaxeEsPrare’s SONNETS. With Introduction and Notes, (The Temple 
Shakespeare.) Edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. London: J, 
Dent & Co. 

Tae Cuvecn or Enxctanp: A History ror THE Peorte. By the 
Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, Part I, 
Illustrated. London, Paris and Melbourne : Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


Grorce Borrow 1n East Anouia. By William A. Dutt. Londong 
David Nutt. 


A Catuepran Pirermacs, By Julia C. R. Dorr. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co, 
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that the use of the country for purposes of recreation is too 
large a matter to be left unguarded to the good will of a limited 
class of privileged people, who have, to say the least, their 
eaprices like other men. It is seareely necessary to add that 
the Law of Commons Amendment Act, 1893, and the Local 
Government Act, 1894, have done much to check encroachments 
in rural distriets ; though it is still possible, where public opinion 
is dormant, for unserupulous land-grabbers to pursue, on the 
small scale at least, their knavish tricks. 

“Ayrshire Idylls of Other Days” is the title which Mr. 
George Umber, author of that charming book “In a City 
Garden,” gives to a volume of essays which sets us thinking of 
Alexander Smith and “ Dreamthorpe.” In common with a good 
many other people, we confess that we are getting slightly 
bored with the cheap pathos and rather obvious sentiment of 
the modern Scottish novel. Mr. Barrie is a genius all the world 
admits, but we could cheerfully dispense with anything more 
from his imitators. ‘This book does not belong to such a 
category. It is frankly original, and contains suitable first 
impressions of a North-Country idealist who has no need to harp 
on borrowed strings. Let those who still possess their souls in 
misgiving read “ A Ride in a Carrier’s Cart ” or “ Between the 
Preacbings,” and we venture to predict that they will want to 
know more about Mr. “ George Umber” than we are able to tell 
them. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. have just published what oat | 
term “ The Falstaff Edition of the Works of Shakespeare,” and, 
with such a title, it is not surprising to find that the book is 
rather bulky, not to say unwieldy. The plays are given in the 
order of the First Folio of 1623. Pericles, which was not ineluded 
in that edition, and the poems are added at the end of the 
volume. No new reading’ of the text has been attempted, and, 
for the most part, that of Delius has been followed. The price 
of the Falstaff Shakespeare is remarkably low, even in these 
days, when the publie stand the chance of being spoilt by cheap 
reprints. 

The lights and shadows of national life and character are 
thrown into picturesque relief in Miss Edith Toynbee’s “ True 
Stories from Scottish History.” It describes the coming of the 
Vikings on the one hand, and the landing of the Monks of Iona 
on the other. The great figures in the annals of the nation— 
St. Margaret, William Wallace, Robert Bruce, John Knox, 
Mary Stuait, Montrose, and the rest—file in turn before us 
until the hopes of the Highlanders died with the collapse of 
the Jacobites under “Bonnie Prince Charlie.” The book is 
written with skill and judgment, and, now and then, with a 
touch of that gift which is always rare—historic imagination. 

Let us congratulate once for all Mr. Gollanez and his pub- 
lishers— Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.—on the appearance of the 
fortieth and final volume of the “ Temple Shakespeare.” They 
have, between them, by careful, concise editorial notes and really 
artistic printing and binding, made every lover of Shakespeare 
their debtor. The illustrations, moreover, have been uniformly 
excellent, and the size of the dainty volumes has rendered them 
all the more bewitching. This farewell volume contains 
“ Shakespesre’s Sonnets,” which were printed in the first in- 
stance in the spring of 1609, though evidently without the 
author's supervision. Mr. Gollanez discusses the vexed ques- 
tions which quickly grew around the text, but we dare not 
embark in a meagre paragraph on a famous controversy. There 
are notes to the volume, and a glossary, and for frontispiece a 
reproduction in photogravure of Mr. G. F. Watts’s magnificent 
picture of “ Love Triumphant.” 

The Dean of Gloucester is writing for Messrs. Cassell a 
popular history of “ The Church of England” for serial pub- 
lication. The first instalment of the work is before us, and it 
deals in a vigorous and picturesque maoner with the early 
British Chureh, and the work of St. Patrick in Ireland and 
St. Colamba in Scotland. It is written with an easy command 
of the resources of modern ecclesiastical scholarship as well as 
with a sense of proportion and literary judgment. The illus- 
trations are numerous and attractive, and with this opening part 
of what will doubtless prove a successful appeal to the sym- 
pathies of a wide section of the English —_ there is given 
away a fine plate from Mr. Frederick Goodall’s well-known 
historical picture of “ Cranmer at the Traitor’s Gate” of the 
Tower of London. 

Mr. Nutt has added to his “ Works on East Anglia” a little 
book on George Borrow, by Mr. Dutt. It is a pleasant little 
sketch of Borrow as more particularly identified with Norwich and 
Oulton. “The meres and marshes,” says Mr. Dutt, “ have the 
silence of long dead years resting upon them, save where the 
breeze stirs the riverside reeds or a curlew cries above the ooze 
flats”; but that silence is now permeated by the glamour of the 
personality of the author of “ The Bible in Spain.” “The slowly 
gliding wherries” and the white-sailed yachts passing on to Somer- 
leyton all seem wafted thither under a poetic spell. We cannot 
but forgive Mr. Dutt for being caught in the toils of the wizard, 
thongh his is an all too little book. 

A tiny but beautifully-printed book, an appreciation of 
some of the Cathedrals and ruined Abbeys of England, by an 
American lady, is addcessed to those “ true cathedral lovers to 
whom destiny has forbidden the delight of personal knowledge 





and intimacy.” The circulation of this book in England is some- 
thing of a satire, but we may plead guilty at once, on behalf of 
our fellows, to knowing too imperfectly the glories of our ancient 
and ruined churches and to not loving them too well. Yet to 
those of us who do know and love them Mrs, Dorr has nothing 
specially fresh to tell, except that America reverences them too, 
and claims a share in the inheritance. We gladly yield to the 
claim; and in our grand cathedral naves and among our ruined 
cloisters the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic races may fittingly re- 
member their es-ential oneness, whether dwelling in the New 
World or the Old. 
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